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400 Men from Attu 


Four hundred men are back from Attu 
... American boys who fought the Japs 
and won. American boys who are now 
lying in a Government hospital wounded 
but “smiling”. The first casualties to be 
brought here from the Aleutians outpost. 













If you read your paper last week, you 
read the account of their return. And 
they were “smiling”. These boys from 
Attu are at the Letterman General Hos- 








pital in San Francisco. 






More and More 


men come home to the Army, Navy and 
Marine hospitals. Not only from the 
Aleutians outpost but from the Allied 
outposts of the world. 











We have the list of these hospitals — we 
have the demand for AMERICA for 
these hospitals —all we need is your in- 







terest in sending subscriptions to the 






men in them. You can join hands with 






us in keeping the time on their hands 
occupied with good reading matter. You 
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RIcHARD E. Mu.cany, S.J., who urges immediate planning 
against the time when our economy will be turning out 
butter instead of guns, took up the study of economics 
in earnest after a novitiate of five years on the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange. He has since pursued that 
elusive science at Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane, the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco and the University of Califor- 
nia. ... THomas P. NEILL suggests consideration of the 
National Resources Planning Board’s postwar plan as a 
broom to clean the democratic house of dangerous eco- 
nomic relics that threaten both democracy and world 
security after military victory. Mr. Neill teaches history 
and government at Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. . . . Trsor Payzs, Doctor of Jurisprudence and In- 
ternational Law from the University of Budapest, turns 
the light on a very perplexing problem: what inter- 
national legal machinery can best guarantee a world 
order dedicated to peace? Dr. Payzs came to the Amer- 
icas as a delegate to the Havana Conference from the 
Geneva Labor Office, was stranded by the outbreak of 
war, and now teaches Political Science at Loyola, Chi- 
cago. ... MICHAEL WILLIAMS, Special Editor of the Com- 
monweal, recently read two books, by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, and decided that American Catholics have a great 
tradition to uphold. He recommends that others read 
them. . . . Henry Warts, who finds great American his- 
tory in the Catholic Directory, is librarian of America. 
... Witiiam J. Grace, who teaches English at the Ford- 
ham School of Education, submits another of his stimu- 
lating approaches to Shakespeare. This one does not deal 
with any particular play, but rather evaluates Shake- 
speare’s fundamental concept of the nature of man. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Mr. Byrnes Acts. The first public announcement of 
former Justice James F. Byrnes, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization, promises much for the 
future. On June 9, he disclosed that he had taken 
two steps designed to bring together men with 
practical experience of war production and those 
responsible for the programs. The first involved the 
appointment to his personal staff of Bernard M. 
Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries Board 
during the first World War and an authority on 
industrial mobilization for war. The second step 
was intended to effect a new working alliance with 
the Congress on the one hand and the Executive 
Department and the war agencies on the other. To 
keep Congress informed of developments, Director 
Byrnes suggested that the Truman Committee, 
which has been investigating the defense program, 
be designated as a liaison body for the Senate, and 
that the House appoint a similar committee. This, 
he pointed out, would help to prevent controversies 
between different agencies from developing to the 
point of public scandal and being aired in public. It 
would also save the valuable time of busy officials 
who are now called upon to repeat the same testi- 
mony before several committees in both the House 
and Senate. According to the Byrnes plan, the 
Congressional contact committees would bring all 
controversies between Government agencies to 
OWM before disclosing them to the public. They 
could then be settled quietly and with dispatch. 
Both these moves are commendable. Incidentally, 
if the House leadership wants an efficient liaison 
group, it can have the Tolan Committee for the 


asking. 


Inflationary Gap. The hopes on Capitol Hill for an 
early recess and flight from the summer heat of 
Washington seemed last week farther away from 
realization than ever. At his regular press confer- 
ence, the President unexpectedly announced that he 
was planning to ask Congress soon for fiscal legisla- 
tion to combat inflation. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his budget message of last Janu- 
ary, insisted that new fiscal measures were essential 
to the success of the price stabilization program, 
and called upon the newly assembled Congress to 
collect “not less than $16,000,000,000 of additional 
funds by taxation, savings, or both, during the fis- 
cal year 1944.” Although that fiscal year begins 
July 1, the legislators have not yet made a move to 
implement the President’s suggestion. It is true 
that they passed, after four weary months of hear- 
ings and debate, a modified pay-as-you-go plan, but 
this plan, although it did assure a somewhat greater 
yield under the present rates than would have been 
possible under the old system of collections, in- 
volved no new taxes. Meanwhile, the stock of con- 
sumers’ goods has dwindled, the national income 


has reached the highest point in our history, the 
price-control program is functioning badly—and 
uncontrolled inflation appears more menacing than 
at any time since the war began. Unless the excess 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers can 
be siphoned off, the best efforts of OPA to control 
prices will be nullified. And that means compulsory 
savings and higher taxes. Right now, this surplus 
spending power is one of the two or three most 
critical threats to the war program, and it is hard 
to see how the Congress can plan a vacation until 
it has dealt with it. 


Americans in North Dakota. According to an adver- 
tisement for Life magazine, “most Americans have 
never been in North Dakota.” This is one of those 
things that start you thinking. Just why do we 
say that “most Americans have never been in North 
Dakota”? All the people now in North Dakota have 
been there, and they seem to be mostly Americans. 
One of these Americans, a nun, happens today to 
write in to us, and says Minnesota is lovely but it is 
nothing like her native North Dakota. All kinds of 
people in Minnesota have been in North Dakota, 
not to speak of people in Montana or Wyoming or 
Nebraska, to whom we could add people from South 
Dakota who ever so often run up to Fargo and 
Grand Forks. We might include Fathers Ester- 
guard and Wolf who have been organizing Saint 
Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League in those 
parts, and they are both good Americans. The Gal- 
lup Polls would reveal mobs of folks in Washington 
and Oregon who have been in North Dakota. Come 
to think of it, we have been there ourselves, and 
saw a cloud-burst, a dust storm, and some of the 
finest Catholic parishes in the world, and churches 
that were spiritually as well as physically 2,000 
miles from “Barclay Street.” If you are going to 
get ugly and quote statistics, well, is there any 
place in the world where “most Americans” have 
been? It is never safe to generalize on most Ameri- 
cans. 


Argentina in Revolt. Within twenty-four hours, on 
the fourth of June, the Government of President 
Castillo was overthrown by a carefully prepared 
and precisely executed military uprising. General 
Rawson, spearhead of the discontent that prompted 
the revolt, quickly obtained the return and resigna- 
tion of the former executive authorities, and then 
handed over his authority to a Provisional Govern- 
ment headed by the Secretary of War in the previ- 
ous Cabinet, General Pedro Pablo Ramirez. Internal 
difficulties motivated the movement. Fear that the 
coming election would retain in power the ruling 
Conservative party and program—both widely crit- 
icized by the large opposition for failure to look 
to the true interests of the country in foreign af- 
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fairs—prompted the sharp upheaval. Argentine 
elections are not apt to indicate the popular will. 
Candidates are chosen by small cliques, and ballots 
are cast under strong-arm influence. The populace 
is accustomed to take orders. This time a new group 
is giving the orders, orders which will undoubtedly 
reflect attention to relations with the United States. 
Wealthy and orderly Argentina has long led South 
America. Its tolerant attitude toward Nazi Ger- 
many of late threatened the loss of that leadership. 


Presbyterian Complaint. In a widely publicized pro- 
nouncement the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, meeting at Montreat in North Caro- 
lina, expressed a certain dissatisfaction with Cath- 
olics in the matter of Protestant missions in Latin 
America. The overture cited “an attempt on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Church to undermine 
the work of Protestant missions in South America.” 
The point raised unfortunately misses the mark. 
To the best knowledge of this Review there has 
been no Catholic effort to influence our Govern- 
ment in the question. Important Protestant leaders 
might be quoted in favor of a decided control of 
those missions, and the rulers in South America— 
notably the President of Colombia in a recent speech 
—have said some strong things on the subject. But 
Catholics in this country quite generally take the 
stand that certain affairs do not lie within their 
competence: in this case the permission granted or 
withheld to such missions by the authorities in 
Latin American lands. The further plea, that the 
Catholic Church in this country should—on the 
presumed argument—be suppressed, because the 
United States is predominantly Protestant, scarcely 
calls for a serious remark. The country has heard 
that one before. Catholics, however, consider it 
fully within their competence to make known in 
a constitutional way their convictions upon any 
matter which concerns the welfare of religion and 
the good of the nation. 


Social Security. In both the Senate and House a 
new “American Beveridge Plan” was presented to 
step-up the social insurance provisions of the Act 
as now administered. Coverage would be extended 
to an estimated 15,000,000 farm workers, domes- 
tic servants, employes of non-profit institutions, in- 
dependent farmers, and professional and small 
business men. All provisions would benefit return- 
ing servicemen. A system of public employment 
offices would be established. The administration of 
social insurance would be unified and simplified. 
Medical care and hospitalization are included. The 
costs at the outset will be met privately by equal 
payroll payments of employers and employes ex- 
cept for war veterans and some Federal grants to 
States. Senator Wagner predicted that $5,000,000,- 
000 of the $25,000,000,000 “inflationary gap” would 
be mopped up. Most of it will come from the work- 
ers. This may cause hardship, but less than infla- 
tionary prices. The danger of an inflationary post- 
war spending spree presented by ordinary savings, 
war-bond purchases, and even forced savings, would 
be avoided. The proposal lacks the preventive and 
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constructive features of the National Resources 
Planning Board’s Report, makes no mention of pub- 
lic works, says nothing about the problems of 
youth. It is timely, but incomplete. 


Ready to Move. The good common sense of having 
plans in advance, so that we may have some idea 
of what we are going to do with the peace, was 
given an added little fillip by the recent remarks 
of Herbert H. Lehman, director of the office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitations Operations. Giving 
a desperate picture of what conditions will be in 
most of Europe, with starvation literally perched 
on every doorstep, he declared that once the guns 
stop, we must be there in every country “with 
staff, with plans and with provisions.”’ He does not 
propose that we starve ourselves to save others; he 
does demand that we provide the leadership to save 
millions. Obviously, he is right in wanting our 
moves planned in advance; those moves may have 
to be revamped, but no planning here would mean 
simple chaos when once we did get started. Now, 
shift this reasoning to the political field. Once the 
guns stop, we shall have to move and move fast in 
our cooperation, or lack of it, with other nations. 
That means that we have to plan now what steps 
we are going to take. And that planning ought even 
now to be in the open, not in the obscurity of 
Washington closets. If our intentions to collaborate 
with the rest of the world in an international fed- 
eration were as clear and unequivocal as our inten- 
tions to help feed the world, the future would lose 
much of its uncertainty. Mr. Lehman is consolingly 
specific in his planning. We recommend his frank- 
ness to our other blueprinters. 


WLEB and Equal Pay. Effective commentary on John 
L. Lewis’ charges of narrowness, prejudice and 
malice repeatedly hurled against the War Labor 
Board would appear to be the Board’s unanimous 
ruling in the case of the Southport Petroleum Com- 
pany of Texas City, Texas. The Board ordered the 
Company to grant a pay increase to its Negro em- 
ployes in order “to place them on a basis of eco- 
nomic parity with white workers in the same class- 
ification.” This wage increase, wrote Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, public member of the Board and Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, is made 
“with regard simply for the democratic formula of 
equal pay for work equal in quantity and quality in 
the same classification.” “To the credit of the com- 
pany,” says Dr. Graham, “the decision, along with 
other decisions in the case, is accepted by manage- 
ment in good faith and spirit.” Dr. Graham refers 
to the case as “small, but significant.’’ He gives the 
reason for its significance in the fact that it “abol- 
ishes the classifications ‘colored labor’ and ‘white 
labor’ and reclassifies both simply as ‘laborers’ with 
the same rate of pay for all, without discrimination 
on account of color.” The “racial” test is hereby 
eliminated from one of the major areas of Ameri- 
can life, and by that token an assurance is given to 
young men preparing for citizenship that they can 
expect to be treated on their merits as individuals, 
not as members of a social group. That assurance 

















will be aouply effective, conveyed as it is by a lead- 
ing citizen of a great Southern State. 


Mystery in Washington. Just what kind of secrecy 
enshrouds the plans for the invasion of Europe, 
this Review does not profess to know, but it cannot 
be mere super-secrecy; for one John O’Donnell, 
writing in the New York Daily News, gives details 
of a “super-secret agreement” between “high rank- 
ing officers of the War Department” and Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, head of the WAACs. After hours of 
discussion, we are told, it was decided to issue con- 
traceptives and prophylactics to the WAACs. Mrs. 
Hobby, when her attention was drawn to Mr. 
O’Donnell’s column, said flatly that “there is abso- 
lutely no truth in the statement.” This is no Retort 
Courteous; it attains at least to the Reproof Val- 
iant, and might readily be mistaken for the Lie 
Direct. Here are assertion and denial on a matter 
which intimately affects the morale of a Corps 
whose pride it is to represent the best in American 
womanhood; an assertion denounced by Secretary 
of War Stimson as a “malicious fabrication.” Ad- 
dressing the assembled membership of the Third 
WAAC Training Center at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
in the company of several distinguished non-Cath- 
olic clergymen, Monsignor Ready, General Secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
said: “We were in wonderment a year ago when 
the WAAC was started. . .. You answered that chal- 
lenge. We’re proud of you.” The nation is proud of 
Mrs. Hobby and her remarkable achievement; but 
it has no reason to be proud of the type of journal- 
ist who gives apparent countenance to reports 
which tend to injure the good reputation of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps. 


Economy and the FSA. The one agency in the Gov- 
ernment that is trying to conserve the traditional 
family-type farm, to keep the independence of small 
land owners, is the Federal Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Communists oppose the FSA, because 
they look to collectivism as the hope of the future; 
and the professedly conservative National Farm 
Bureau Federation and politicians who depend on 
the wealthy monopolistic farmer’s vote have been 
ruthless in their attacks upon it. When Senator 
Byrd brandished the axe of “economy” over the 
agency’s head, it looked as if it was on its way to 
the slaughterhouse. But “economy” can be used to 
disguise fallacious reasoning quite as readily as 
“investment” and “public welfare.’”’ The Senate, on 
June 10, seems to have seen through this particular 
fallacy, and overrode by a 66-12 vote the attempt 
of Senator Byrd and colleagues to abolish the Farm 
Security Administration. The point of order which 
Mr. Byrd raised against consideration of a $29,- 
607,573 appropriation for the FSA was overruled, 
and his substitute proposal, to put grants to farm- 
ers under the Farm Credit Administration, was 
ruled out. No one has yet succeeded in reconciling 
the economy plea with the patent fact that nothing 
is more insanely uneconomical than to withdraw 
the principal means of making possible the exis- 
tence and productivity of 2,000,000 small farmers. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


PRESENTING their respects on his “name-day,” 
feast of Saint Eugene, June 2, the Cardinals in 
Rome heard from the Holy Father a burning dis- 
course. His Holiness voiced the hope that the Sa- 
cred Heart may bring the leaders of nations to 
realize that just and lasting peace would be their 
greatest contribution to their peoples. He deplored 
persecutions, paid tribute by name to the Poles, 
recalled his own efforts to secure peace. 

>» The pews of the Church were filled with service 
men and women, a military guard with rigid rifles 
flanked the altar, a Marine Corps bugler played 
“Taps.” In this impressive setting, Bishop Buddy 
of San Diego paid eloquent tribute to the nation’s 
war dead at a Memorial Mass on June 7. Five Chap- 
lains of the armed services were in the sanctuary. 
> The Vatican recently announced the elevation of 
the Very Rev. Matthew Niedhammer, O.F.M. Cap., 
to the Episcopacy. He will be Titular Bishop of 
Caloe and Vicar Apostolic of Bluefield, Nicaragua. 
Born in New York, Father Niedhammer has been 
a missionary in Nicaragua since 1939. 

> Erection of a new Diocese of Youngstown and 
the selection of Bishop McFadden, Auxiliary of 
Cleveland, to administer it, was announced from 
the Apostolic Delegation, June 4. The new Diocese 
will include 3,404 square miles, with a population 
of 812,908, of which 104,810 are Catholics. Also 
made public was the elevation of Monsignor Bryan 
McEntegart of New York to the Episcopacy. He is 
to be Bishop of Ogdensburg, succeeding Bishop 
Monaghan, who died last November. 

> Tacit governmental relaxation of the anti-reli- 
gious Mexican Constitution of 1917, which pro- 
hibited outdoor religious ceremonies, is seen in the 
fact that the township of Xochimilco recently held 
a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. Winding by 
boat through the town’s sprawling canals, the pro- 
cession comprised 4,000 worshipers in small craft. 
> Widespread awareness of one of our most difficult 
and delicate problems was manifest in the recent 
news. In Raleigh, June 1, white and Negro minis- 
ters discussed the possibility of forming a Council 
of Churches. In Detroit, a Presbyterian Interracial 
Fellowship meeting was urged to a “real crusade” 
against racial discrimination. In Washington, Mon- 
signor Haas, Chairman of the Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, pledged himself to 
clean up racial and religious unfairness. 

> Another accusation of Nazi perfidy comes from 
the Lithuanian Bishops, whose indictment can be 
summed up thus: 1) The invaders have broken 
their promise to restore confiscated property; 2) 
they have deprived Lithuanian workers in Ger- 
many of their priests; 3) they have threatened to 
mobilize higher school graduates for foreign labor 
service; 4) they have seriously hampered theologi- 
cal education; 5) while giving full liberty to scien- 
tific education, they have hamstrung religious in- 
struction; 6) they have at least partially gagged 
the Catholic Press; 7) they have violated the terms 
of the Concordat which guaranteed religious free- 
dom in Lithuania. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending June 8, the Japanese 
invasion of Hu-Nan Province in China has nearly 
come to an end. The Chinese claim that their en- 
emy has been driven back with extraordinarily high 
losses, numbering tens of thousands. They allege 
that few escaped to Ichang, their base on the 
Yangtse river, from where the Japs started. The 
Chinese do not give their own losses. 

The Japanese claim that they invaded Hu-Nan 
for a fixed, but unstated, purpose, and have accom- 
_ plished it. Not having had any intention to remain, 
they have returned home. They give their own 
losses as about 400 men, and Chinese losses as many 
thousands. 

The Japanese have previously invaded this Prov- 
ince without ever remaining. It is an annual event. 
Contradictory reports regularly follow from the 
two opponents, each claiming that the other suf- 
fered grievous losses and a serious defeat. The Jap- 
anese object seems to be each year to destroy or 
remove the crops and generally to interfere with 
Chinese economic life as much as they can. 

In Russia, both sides along the entire front are 
waiting. Fighting has occurred at two places only, 
on a restricted scale which has not changed the 
general situation. In the north, the Axis attacked 
near Velizh to straighten its line and claims to 
have done so. In the south, the Russians have con- 
tinued their long series of attacks in the Kuban 
which have been going on for over a month, but 
have not made any claims as to gains. 

Recent reports indicate that the Axis may not 
stage a major attack in Russia this year. It will 
hold on to what it has. This policy was indeed an- 
nounced by Hitler himself, in his speech of Septem- 
ber 30 last, and was probably caused by the high 
losses sustained by his armies. He proposed from 
then on to let his enemies destroy themselves in 
attacking him. On the first of this month, the Ger- 
man radio announced that the Axis was all set for 
the Russian attack and was ready for it. 

In the two years of war in Russia, the Axis has 
had heavy losses in personnel and in matériel. Time 
is needed to replace both. Germany started to raise 
new troops last January, and these should be ready 
during this summer. Whether the losses in guns, 
tanks, trucks and other implements of war can also 
be made good is unknown. This depends upon 
whether the bombing of German cities really has 
greatly reduced production. Even if it has not, a 
big task is ahead. 

As far as can be determined, the Axis wants a 
rest to catch up, and prefers to be attacked rather 
than to do some attacking itself. This will not pre- 
vent undertaking minor offensives, when suitable 
occasions present themselves. One such was made 
last February, and recovered for the Axis the im- 
portant town and center of Kharkov; one is under 
way at Velizh now; and others may occur. 

The Russians would like to see the Germans hurl 
their troops against them; the Germans are wait- 
ing for the Russians to do the same thing. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


AT this writing, it is not altogether clear whether 
the Senate and House conferees on the Connally- 
Smith bill, putting curbs on labor, will be able to 
find agreement enough to present the Congress 
with a bill on which it can vote. But enough is 
known to throw some light on the whole legislative 
position with regard to labor. 

It should be made clear that, contrary to the im- 
pression given by the press, the Senate bill dealt 
only with industries already taken over by the Gov- 
ernment—like the coal mines. It also gave Con- 
gressional sanction to the War Labor Board, which 
hitherto has existed only by virtue of a Presiden- 
tial directive. It was also tacitly agreed that this 
would make the WLB’s decisions at least partially 
subject to a court review. Under the terms of the 
Connally bill, no change may be made in wages, 
conditions of labor, etc., in any industry in the Gov- 
ernment’s hands; strikes are forbidden, and severe 
penalties imposed on anybody starting a strike. 

The Smith bill in the House was built on these 
provisions, but added some other provisions from 
the old Smith bill which has twice died in the Sen- 
ate. Two of these—the thirty-day strike notice and 
a secret ballot before a strike—will never pass 
the Senate, while two others—registration of 
unions and prohibition of political contributions— 
would be accepted by the Senate if the House re- 
jects the other two, which looked unlikely. 

This deadlock was typical of what happens when 
Congress attempts to legislate to settle a dispute 
while that dispute is going on. There is no question 
but that both bills were aimed at John L. Lewis, 
and for this reason I have just been assured by a 
good authority that probably no bill will be passed 
until the present June 20 deadline in the coal dis- 
pute has come. On the other hand, there is a power- 
ful group of Southern Congressmen who are anti- 
labor, on the mistaken conviction that an open shop 
will be good for the South. For these, the issue is 
much larger than John L. Lewis. As industrializa- 
tion of the South proceeds, and the balance of vot- 
ing power passes from the farmers to the city work- 
ers, this attitude will quickly disappear. 

Meanwhile, after a quick foray into Pennsyl- 
vania, this observer made the surprising discovery 
that the Catholic clergy there, while strongly pro- 
labor, are not very enthusiastic about Mr. Lewis. 
All are agreed that the miners have been shame- 
fully underpaid, especially in view of the condi- 
tions under which they work, but they are inclined 
to blame Mr. Lewis for this very fact. They think 
that he has been much more interested in the 
political power his position gives him than in the 
welfare of the miners, and that even now his ap- 
parently belated effort to get a better contract, 
while good in itself, is dictated by the same mo- 
tive: in this instance, to discredit the whole Demo- 
cratic Administration. There seem to be many in 
Pennsylvania who agree with leaders of the C.I.O. 
and the A.F. of L. that he has overplayed his hand, 
and some Republicans in Washington concur. 

WILFRID PARSONS 














POSTWAR INFLATION THREAT 
MUST BE DEALT WITH NOW 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 














TODAY, not only the leading economists, but also 
the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker 
are talking about the “inflationary gap.” This is 
the difference between the money left in the hands 
of consumers after paying taxes and the amount 
of goods which they can buy with it. And if this 
differential is not mopped up somehow, prices will 
have an irresistible urge to rise. It is indeed a prob- 
lem. But the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker do not seem much concerned about the 
postwar “inflationary gap’”’—and that is where they 
differ from the economists. The professionals real- 
ize that the ringing of the bells of peace will not 
toll the solution of today’s monetary problems. 
Peace will change the background, but not the 
problems. The background of guns will be changed 
into one of butter, but the “inflationary gap” will 
still remain. 

This doesn’t add up, according to the famed trio’s 
way of thinking. The problem for them is that now 
we have too much money in our pockets and not 
enough goods to buy with it. After the war, on the 
other hand, there will be plenty of goods; and then 
the extra money will come in handy. The econo- 
mists think this is a little too simple. The butcher 
and his friends forget that an economic system, 
like a golf swing, is a question of timing. Will the 
increased supply of goods be there just when the 
people decide to spend their excess war money? 
The economists are not so sure. 

A little quiet thinking and historical reflection 
tell us that the economists are probably right. The 
most severe rise in prices experienced in Europe 
during the entire World World War I period took 
place not during the war but after the war; and 
American prices kept right on climbing after the 
Armistice until the middle of 1920. Nor is the ex- 
planation difficult to find. Instead of diminishing 
the existing problems, postwar conditions will only 
increase them. Today, for the monetary authorities, 
there is one chief concern: to keep the price-level 
from rising. The problem of production is taken 
care of by Government contracts. But after the 
war these authorities will find added to the task of 
combating inflation the duty of stabilizing busi- 
ness. And both these problems will be increased, 
because civilian cooperation will be greatly dimin- 
ished by the feeling that the “job has been done.” 
Price controls will be very unpopular, and evasions, 
such as black markets, will probably be more preva- 
lent. There will be difficulties associated with the 


conversion of war-production plants to civilian pro- 
duction and with demobilization of the Forces. 

Production will not increase immediately, be- 
cause never before in the history of the country 
has the entire economy been so geared for all-out 
war production. Time will be required to convert 
the steel, automobile and refrigerator plants back 
to their normal production. The delay will be ac- 
centuated by the fact that normal repairs and re- 
placements will not have been made during the 
war, new tools will have to be manufactured, and 
peacetime skills of labor will have been lost. Time 
is required before consumers’ goods are ready for 
the market; elaborate preparations must be made. 
After a while, there is no doubt, there will be plenty 
of goods for all customers (in fact, there may be a 
shortage of cash customers); but, before those 
goods come rolling out of the factories, will the 
mad scramble of people for the smaller stock of 
goods initiate an inflationary spiral? 

Ultimately the question that must be answered 
is: How effective will be the traditional controls of 
the Federal Reserve and the Government in case 
of an immediate postwar inflation? So far as the 
Federal Reserve is concerned, the answer depends 
in large part on the degree of liquidity in the finan- 
cial system. The more strongly the links in the 
financial chain are bound together by the bonds of 
indebtedness, the more control the Federal Reserve 
has over the flow of money and thus over the 
price level. If business men and consumers are in 
debt to the ordinary banks, the banker can affect 
their spending activities by his credit policy. And, 
if the member banks are in debt to the Reserve 
banks, the Federal Reserve Board can influence 
their credit policy by the rediscount rate and open- 
market operations. 

The first link in the chain of control—that be- 
tween the public and banks—is daily being filed 
down very thin, according to official reports. The 
outflow of currency into circulation—over which 
the banks have no control—during recent months, 
has been the most rapid in the history of the Re- 
serve system for any similar period. The outflow 
per month has been over $500,000,000. This rate 
has been due partly to the fact that prices and 
wages are higher, and thus more cash is needed to 
carry on transactions. But the Reserve Board has 
admitted: “There appears to have been a greater 
increase in currency than might be needed for these 
purposes in recent months.” At the end of Novem- 
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ber, 1942, there were nearly $15,000,000,000 of 
cash in circulation—a new high for the nation. And 
this money can be used at any time. 

Another sign of the extreme liquidity of the pub- 
lic is the $3,000,000,000 decline in consumer short- 
term debts in the twelve months ending September 
30, 1942. For all items combined, this was a decline 
of 32.4 per cent; and 53.2 per cent for the principal 
item, instalment-sale debt. An indication of how 
independent business can be of bank influence in 
the postwar period is the low ratio of bank loans 
to bank deposits. It must not be overlooked that 
bank deposits are owned by someone; and the only 
deposits whose destiny the banker can control di- 
rectly are those created by loans. All others can be 
used freely without any immediate interference. 
Total loans of all member banks as of June 30, 
1942, were $17,000,000,000, a large decline from the 
$26,000,000,000 loaned on December 31, 1929. On 
the other hand, during this same period, adjusted 
demand-deposits have expanded from $16,500,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000,000. 

However, the most important link in the finan- 
cial chain, because it is the one from which the 
entire credit chain hangs, is the relation between 
the Federal Reserve Banks and its members. The 
Federal Reserve power of control rests on two 
fundamentals: the traditional aversion of banks to 
being in debt to the Reserve system; and, if this is 
ignored, the ability to make such borrowing un- 
profitable by raising the rediscount rate. 

At present the member banks are not in debt to 
the Reserve. Bills discounted for member banks by 
the Reserve Banks are practically nil, compared 
with a peak of over $1,000,000,000 in 1928 and 
1929. Besides, the excess reserves of the members, 
despite the tremendous increase in deposits, are 
still substantial. It may be, though, that the in- 
creased Government financing may oblige the na- 
tion’s banks to incur some indebtedness in the 
future, if they are called upon to absorb, as at 
present, one-half of the new offerings. But, while 
this was taking place, there would be a concomitant 
increase in the degree of liquidity of the public, for 
they would receive roughly eight dollars for every 
dollar which is borrowed by the banks for reserve 
purposes. 

The Federal Reserve has a traditional tool 
whereby it can increase the indebtedness of its 
members to itself. It sells securities and acceptances 
which it holds. These are normally paid for by 
checks drawn on the ordinary banks, and thus the 
claims of the Federal Reserve against them are 
increased. As the amount of acceptances held is 
small, this means the success of the operation de- 
pends on the ability of the Reserve Banks to sell 
Government bonds. But this would drive down the 
market price of Governments, which, as will be 
explained shortly, would have adverse effects on 
both the banking system and the Treasury. More- 
over, the member banks hold a large amount of 
short-term Government notes, which will come due 
in the postwar period. And when they come due, 
the banks can turn them in and take the cash to 
pay off their debt to the Federal Reserve. 
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Another tool might be employed by the Federal 
Reserve. If Congress would pass a special act per- 
mitting it to raise the reserve-ratio requirements 
behind deposits, this would force the member banks 
to borrow from the Reserve. Here, too, however, 
an escape may be provided for the banks by the 
redemption of their short-term notes. Furthermore, 
the circumstances under which the increased in- 
debtedness was incurred might weaken the banks’ 
traditional aversion to indebtedness. 

Supposing that the Federal Reserve will be able 
to get the member banks in debt, it still has no 
effective control unless it can raise the rediscount 
rate. Increased indebtedness, with a low rediscount 
rate, would merely permit the banks to operate 
with a profitable differential between what they 
pay on loans and what they charge customers. 

But, in the postwar period, will the Reserve 
Board be able to raise the rediscount rate? A rise 
in the rediscount rate normally inaugurates a gen- 
eral rise in interest rates. Higher interest rates 
cause a decline in the bond market, which would 
precipitate a decline in the price of Government 
bonds. But, as a large portion of the assets of the 
banking system are Government securities, a drop 
in their market value might leave the banking sys- 
tem technically insolvent. This was already a seri- 
ous situation in 1936 and 1937, when the banks 
held a much smaller amount of Governments than 
they will have at the end of the war. 

Moreover, the postwar financial policy of the 
Treasury will require a period of easy-money rates. 
This was a significant element in the determination 
of the Federal Reserve easy-money policy in 1919 
and 1920. And the present finance methods of the 
Treasury will require even greater cooperation 
from the banking authorities after this war. For 
nearly all the increased holdings of Government 
securities recently acquired by private investors 
have been in the form of United States Savings 
Bonds. Today the public holds $15,000,000,000 
worth, and is increasing its holdings at the rate 
of $500,000,000 each month. But these holdings 
will be an uncertain variable in the postwar scene, 
for they are redeemable at any time. Thus, high 
interest rates which caused a decline in the market 
price of Governments might lead to a wholesale 
redemption of their Savings Bonds by the Ameri- 
can public. Another urgent need of the Treasury 
will be to repay part of the special Victory Tax, 
which will probably require additional financing. 
Also, to finance the war, the Treasury has lately 
been relying more and more on short-term securi- 
ties which will require refinancing after the war. 

The only other agency to check inflation in the 
postwar period would be the Government, through 
its power to levy taxes. But what assurance is there 
that Congress, which has been reluctant to levy 
high taxes during the war, when public opinion is 
disposed towards sacrifices, will levy sufficiently 
high taxes to check inflation after the war? Sup- 
pose, however, that Congress did raise more money 
by taxes, what would the money be used for? The 
only way that taxes would be a direct check on in- 
flation would be if the money so raised were used 











to pay off the bonds financed by bank credit. But 
it is extremely doubtful that there will be any 
money left for this purpose after the Government 
meets its ordinary expenditures, makes the heavy 
interest payments on the debt, finances the demo- 
bilization of the Army, repays the money due to 
the public as Victory Tax returns and pays off the 
War Bonds offered for redemption by the public. 

Thus there appears to be no satisfactory postwar 
solution for the serious danger of postwar inflation. 
The answer must be found in the present. The only 
complete solution is to meet the war bill now as 
much as possible by taxation. Any deficit should be 
met by the sale of bonds to the public or compul- 
sory loans, although these tend to complicate the 
postwar monetary problems. Financing the war by 
bank credit should be avoided at all costs. 


REPORT OF NRPB 
MAY HELP WIN PEACE 


THOMAS P. NEILL 











THE full import of the cradle-to-grave security 
report made March 10, by the National Resources 
Planning Board, can be appreciated only in the light 
of President Roosevelt’s repeated promises to win 
the peace this time as well as the war. For the 
NRPB’s report gives a general outline of the offen- 
sive the President intends to take in winning the 
peace. As such, it suggests steps which are funda- 
mentally sound. It is only a tentative memoran- 
dum, suggesting “material for consideration.” Cer- 
tain of its proposals may be condemned after thor- 
ough study has suggested better alternatives; others 
may be radically changed. But the general line of 
direction charted by the report is a heartening 
indication that the Administration has profited by 
the mistakes made after the last war. It is proof 
that Mr. Roosevelt and the NRPB realize that any 
attempt to get back to “normal’’ pre-war conditions 
when war is done is futile and fruitless. For “nor- 
malcy” cannot be recaptured. The frank recogni- 
tion of this important fact is the great over-all 
merit of the NRPB’s report. 

The fundamental soundness of the Board’s pro- 
posals is evidenced in their contrast to our policies 
after the last war, when our statesmen failed to 
win the peace after our soldiers had won the war. 
The leaders of the victorious nations lost that peace 
because they tried to freeze political, economic and 
social conditions as of November 11, 1918. Even 
worse, they repeated the mistake made a century 
earlier by the peacemakers at Vienna in trying to 
re-establish pre-war conditions by ignoring all 
changes that had occurred since the beginning of 
war. They failed to realize that all great wars have 





been at the same time wars and events in a revolu- 
tion taking place beneath the surface of society. 
And thus they could not understand why, within a 
few years, democracy was on the defensive every- 
where, and masses had flocked behind popular dic- 
tators in Turkey, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Germany, Austria and Spain; they re- 
fused to believe that these dictators had been popu- 
larly acclaimed, or at worst indifferently received 
by the masses, for they did not appreciate that the 
political rights given in a democracy had become 
meaningless. They could not see that revolution was 
everywhere. 

In this way they let the initiative slip to the dis- 
satisfied Powers, who caught up the current of 
revolution in the air and introduced every change 
in military, political and economic life brought into 
being in the two decades between wars. The search 
for normalcy in Great Britain and in this country 
was a bewildering search, because we failed to real- 
ize that the concepts and terms which had been at 
least partially valid in the nineteenth century had 
lost all validity in the first decades of the twen- 
tieth. In seeking normalcy again we invoked the 
economic theories upon which we had grown great, 
but which had long since been outmoded. 

Laissez-faire economics was essentially a pro- 
ducer economics that had been formulated at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the chief 
economic problems were those of production. But 
the assumptions on which laissez-faire economics 
was based were no longer tenable after about 1870; 
tremendous investments in productive enterprise 
had frozen capital, while increased specialization 
had done much to fix labor, thus invalidating the 
classical assumption of indefinitely mobile capital 
and labor. For this reason production could no 
longer easily adapt itself to the consumers’ de- 
mands; instead, the consumer was adapted to the 
producers’ needs. Classical economists, moreover, 
had defended their system on the supposition that 
society was offered the choice between having the 
economic machinery of society controlled by indi- 
viduals, on the one hand, or by the government, on 
the other. But, by 1918, the issue was no longer 
individualism against planning, but rather one form 
of planning against another: control by a govern- 
ment responsible to the people, or control by gigan- 
tic corporations responsible to no one. Individualism 
had been destroyed by trusts and combines both of 
labor and of capital; but we went ahead flounder- 
ing with the old classical formulae. 

Moreover, democracy as a form of government 
guaranteeing all men certain inalienable and equal 
rights had become an empty formula; the right to 
vote had been robbed of its significance when the 
government came largely under the control of 
wealth. Freedom of speech and of press were mean- 
ingless when man did not have the right to work— 
or even to live. Democratic rights and democratic 
responsibilities have been in need of reinterpreta- 
tion and revitalization ever since 1920. Although 
the first faltering steps in that direction were taken 
in 1933, no thorough overhauling of the content 
and meaning of social and political democracy was 
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attempted until the NRPB’s report was sent to 
Congress. This is its great value. 

The report suggests that the Federal Govern- 
ment adopt as a basic policy the underwriting of 
full employment for all employables with fair pay 
and working conditions, the guaranteeing of equal 
access to security, education, health, nutrition and 
housing conditions for all. Many specific recommen- 
dations are made for realizing these basic policies. 
Over these recommendations there can well be dis- 
agreement, but it is difficult to condemn the general 
policy of revitalizing and reinterpreting democratic 
rights so as to give them reality and meaning for 
the average man. It is an attempt to make human 
rights prevail over economic power, and as such an 
attempt it implies a revised Bill of Rights—the 
first attempt by the Government in a century and 
a half to draw up a new list of those rights which 
pertain to man by reason of his nature. 

Ultimately, man’s only right is that of living as a 
man rather than as a strawberry or a horse; his 
right to live as a man, as an intelligent, free and 
responsible being, is the basis of those derivative 
rights the Founding Fathers listed as inalienable: 
freedom of conscience, religion, speech and press. 
Such a list was adequate for its day, but the Indus- 
trial Revolution and its resulting technological, so- 
cial and economic changes made these freedoms 
meaningless when they stand alone. The right to 
live as a man today can be implemented only by 
additional derivative rights, such as the right to 
work for a minimum living wage, the right to 
marry and rear a family, the right to develop one’s 
faculties to the fullest, and to preserve one’s health. 
When individuals cannot realize these rights with- 
out Government assistance, then the Government 
has the duty of making them prevail. The proposals 
of the NRPB are a step in this direction. 

As a second step in the right direction, the 
NRPB’s economic program offers a new attack on 
economic problems, an attack that had been made 
obliquely and timidly from time to time since 1933, 
but had not been open and frontal until war forced 
us to reorganize industry on basically different 
lines. Our economic thinking and planning has been 
going around in dizzy circles for many decades now, 
principally because we have stubbornly kept the 
cart before the horse. Twenty years ago Tawney 
observed, in The Acquisitive Society, that people 
“talk as though man existed for industry instead 
of industry existing for man.” We continued to talk 
that way when we talked in terms of wealth and 
profit rather than in terms of welfare; we con- 
tinued to plan that way when we planned produc- 
tion and gave no thought to planning consumption. 
Imperceptibly, however, the criterion of welfare 
has been replacing that of wealth in men’s minds; 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour laws were 
steps in that direction. But we still subsidized pro- 
ducers for producing or for not producing, for rais- 
ing crops to be burned or for drowning little pigs— 
always the producer’s angle. 

In formulating new economic policies, we shall 
have to get back to the fundamentally sound notion 
that goods are produced primarily for use; for the 
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perverse assumption that the consumer exists only 
to maintain production makes man the slave of in- 
dustry rather than industry man’s servant. If pro- 
duction has consumption for its purpose, then price 
and profit should give way to human welfare as 
the determining factor in deciding what is to be 
produced; price and profit can still play roles in de- 
termining methods of production, but they must 
be subordinate to human needs if human rights are 
to prevail over the economic machinery of society. 
Obviously, consumption should be planned first on 
the basis of human welfare; production should then 
be planned to fit the needs of society. This is the 
approach we have been following since war started, 
with production tailored to fit the needs of the 
armed forces and even of civilian society. Welfare 
is thus the determining factor in war production; 
price and profit take a secondary position. 

The NRPB’s economic program takes bold steps 
in that direction as a permanent policy for the fu- 
ture. In the first place, the Board proposes that 
“Government can and should underwrite effective 
demand for goods and services.” Such a guarantee- 
ing of an effective demand would make possible an 
efficient marshaling of productive facilities in the 
future and make it unnecessary for the producer 
to create artificial “needs” for his products after 
they have been produced. Production can intelli- 
gently be planned after consumption has been 
planned and guaranteed. But the NRPB goes even 
further than just underwriting an effective de- 
mand. It proposes that the Government take a more 
active role in determining the amount of produc- 
tion and the distribution of productive facilities, in 
addition to furnishing technical assistance. “Gov- 
ernment has a direct responsibility,” the Board 
states, “and should participate in the decisions as 
to what areas and what concerns should continue 
to operate in these industries.” 

Viewed in the setting of this war and the twenty 
years before it, the NRPB’s proposals are an at- 
tempt to win the peace by solving the crisis in 
which democratic government has found itself 
these last two decades. It plans to tide industry 
over the trying reconversion period and to guide it 
into permanent fields for the future, preserving pri- 
vate enterprise but forcing it to be guided more 
by public welfare than by private gain. It plans to 
guarantee a minimum security to all citizens in the 
future and thus to make human rights prevail over 
economic power. Its program is a positive one of 
seeking to solve problems which have long chal- 
lenged us; its great value is that it does not make 
the mistake of assigning to this country, when the 
war is over, the purely negative role of sitting tight 
and preventing any change in the status quo. 
Healthiest of all, it puts the human being in top 
place as the principal for whom government and 
business are only agents. Perhaps those who talk 
about inalienable human rights and respect for the 
individual being essentials of democracy can begin 
to do so without being troubled by the hollow ring 
of what they say, and without wondering how to 
close the gap between democratic theory and demo- 
cratic practice. 
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“IT is much to be desired,” says the late Pope Bene- 
dict XV in his Encyclical, The Re-establishment of 
Christian Peace, “that all States, putting aside mu- 
tual suspicion, should unite in one league, or rather 
a family of peoples, calculated to maintain their 
own independence and to safeguard the order of 
human society.” 

The order of human society of which the great 
Apostle of Peace speaks implies the need of cer- 
tain precepts, on which peace and security can be 
established. Where there is order, there is also or- 
ganization. This latter is the result of authority, 
the relation of government to the governed. The 
acceptance of such conditions by each State must 
be voluntary, for the common good of mankind. 

The fundamental principles of modern interna- 
tional law are those precepts which are to secure 
the required order of the world. Just as the natural 
rights of the individual are derived from the nat- 
ural law, so are the rights of the State. The in- 
debtedness of Grotius, called the “Father of mod- 
ern international law,” to the principles of the nat- 
ural law as these were made available to him by 
Francisco de Vittoria, the great Dominican pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Salamanca, 
and by Francisco Suarez, S.J., professor of the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, is beyond question. The Laws 
of War and Peace of Grotius, published in 1625, is 
the first systematic treatise, however, on modern 
international law. 

There are laws of peace, which guide the nations 
in their peaceful relations, and there are laws of 
war, based on the admission that there are just 
wars and just causes of wars, the outbreak of which 
creates a new state of affairs for the members of 
the international community. 

The contrast between international law and the 
laws of a single political unit has given rise to much 
controversy among jurists. Is international law real 
“law” or is it merely “wishful thinking’’? If ‘it is 
really law, where are its sanctions? Such have been 
the questions asked by skeptics. It would be true 
to say that nowadays there is very little doubt any 
more about what makes a norm really law. It is 
generally admitted that the distinctive feature of 
a law, in contrast to a mere norm, is not the threat 
of physical punishment, but the rational recogni- 
tion on the part of the subjects that the norm must 
be adhered to for the benefit of order. 

The subjects of international public law are 
the States, that is, the recognized members of the 
community of nations. The great majority of na- 
tions acknowledge the true principles of interna- 
tional relations as laws, and they conduct their af- 
fairs accordingly. In fact, there is something al- 


most pathetic about the eagerness of the law-break- 
ing minority to find international legal “justifica- 
tion” for the wrong they commit. This latter mi- 
nority gives rise to the suggestion that, even in 
the case of international law, physical sanctions 
are a necessity. In the present state of international 
relations it might be said that a just war is an ex- 
treme physical sanction, a kind of policing action 
against lawbreakers. If we want to rule out this 
type of sanction, as we hope to, after this “war to 
end wars,” we have to offer a different type of 
physical sanction, or rather the establishment of 
such international conditions that the waging of 
aggressive wars would be physically impossible. 
Aggressive wars now bring about such conditions 
that a just war becomes necessary. For nations 
whose governments do not act in conformity with 
the Christian principles of the natural moral law, 
such sanctions as condemnation by general public 
opinion at home and abroad, or the judgment of 
future historical research, are quite inadequate. 

In the present state of international law there is 
no legislative assembly to make its rules. Implicitly, 
it is made by custom, explicitly by universal inter- 
national conferences, such as, for instance, the 
Hague conferences in the years 1899 and 1907. Its 
most substantial physical sanction is war. In most 
cases the interpretation is given by the interested 
parties themselves—not because there are no means 
of non-partisan interpretation and judgment (for 
instance the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice was available for the last two decades), but 
because there is no way of forcing governments 
to make use of such devices. 

All these point to the fact that there is a need 
for an organization which would not only act as the 
lawmaker, but would also enforce the law in a just 
manner, applying it to individual cases. In other 
words, there is need of good government. Just as 
there is need for good government in the case of a 
limited group of people, so international govern- 
ment is necessary for the establishment of order 
among mankind. This is the Utopian ideal of the 
political thinker. One ought not to forget that 
Utopias are ameliorating factors for human devel- 
opment. 

The League of Nations proves that anything less 
than a World Organization with governmental 
functions will not do. Therefore, we must either 
entirely dismiss the idea of a World Organization, 
and plan the future of the world on a basis of the 
balance of power (which is simply power-politics) 
or else, if collective security seems preferable, we 
must insist on an international federal organiza- 
tion with governmental functions. 

There can be no such organization without a 
written constitution. A well-rounded constitution 
consists of a “Bill of Rights,” a set of rules for the 
organization of the government, and provisions for 
its own amendment. The Bill of Rights must be so 
framed as to secure the free exercise of the natural 
rights of the individual. Nothing else can be in ac- 
cord with proper human aspirations. The organiza- 
tion of the government means the outline of a leg- 
islature, an executive branch and a judiciary, in- 
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cluding the delimitation of the powers of the World 
Organization, as distinct from the powers of the 
various members. 

There are two major problems concerning the 
legislative branch. What issues should be the leg- 
islative concern of the World Organization, and 
what should be the mode of representation? Since 
the promotion of human welfare, with emphasis 
on the exclusion of wars, is the aim of the organi- 
zation, the scope of the legislative branch is auto- 
matically settled. It must provide for such aspects 
of the common good as can be more effectively 
taken care of by international action than by the 
provisions of the individual States. Such aims, for 
instance, as are incorporated in the Atlantic Char- 
ter—equal access to the raw-material resources 
and foreign markets of the world, the issue of 
economic collaboration to improve social stand- 
ards, the freedom of the seas, disarmament—need 
an elaborate, practical legislation. On the other 
hand, the work of some of the committees of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations regarding 
health, labor, communications, malpractice, etc. 
must be continued. 

If one plans a unicameral legislature, the prin- 
ciple of the equality of nations, in the orthodox 
sense, which gives each nation the same amount 
of direct representation in the General Assembly, 
should be modified. While great powers may be 
represented directly, smaller powers should form 
regional units for representation, based on physico- 
geographical and economic factors rather than of 
ethnographic ones. The economic strength of a re- 
gional unit must be approximately equal to the 
economic strength of a great Power. Regional fed- 
erations of this type are already in the making 
among the European governments now in exile. 
As far as the creation of regional units is con- 
cerned, it is to be expected that the Pacific region 
of the world may cause more anxiety than Con- 
tinental Europe. The number of representatives, 
their selection by the complex units, etc., are diffi- 
cult technical problems, but not unsolvable. 

Laws must be executed. Lack of coercion seems 
to mean failure for even the best legislation. In- 
adequate power brings about confused conditions, 
such as prevailed during the period of the Ameri- 
can Articles of Confederation. 

The sanctions of international law must be 
agreed upon by the legislature, that is, the Gen- 
eral Assembly. To apply the sanctions when neces- 
sary is the responsibility of the executive. For 
political reasons, a plural executive would probably 
be the most desirable for a World Organization. 
Switzerland, which is also a federation, is the only 
contemporary nation which has a plural executive. 
The chief executive of this country is the Federal 
Council, a board of seven members, which is elected 
for three years by the legislature. One of the seven 
members is elected president for one year. His 
powers are only the powers of a chairman. On the 
same principle, the Chief Executive may be se- 
lected for the World Organization. The number of 
its members may be equal to the number of re- 
gional units represented in the General Assembly, 
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somewhere between ten and fifteen. These should 
be elected by the General Assembly as heads of 
the various executive departments. 

The most startling feature of the executive 
branch, however, is the International Police Force. 
This gives teeth to the World Organization and is 
the physical force behind the sanctions. Upon 
proper functioning of this element depends the 
fundamental aim of the Organization, that is, the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. The 
establishment of an International Police Force is 
also closely related to the problem of disarmament. 
National and regional armies and navies must be 
maintained according to certain quotas, but with 
such equipment as fits them for internal policing 
only. The army, navy and air corps of the Inter- 
national Police Force, on the other hand, must 
have heavy armament, so that its forces cannot be 
successfully challenged by any combination of na- 
tional police forces. To this end, the world’s heavy 
armament industry must be centralized and super- 
vised by the International Organization. The re- 
gional distribution of the controlling International 
Police Force is not a very difficult problem. The 
history of the last century gives adequate clues for 
its solution. 

The high principles and qualities of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, which is pro- 
vided for by the Covenant of the ill-fated League 
of Nations, makes it easy to plan for the judiciary 
of the post-war World Organization. Following the 
pattern outlined by the late Elihu Root, the selec- 
tion of judges might be done by the General As- 
sembly from a list consisting of outstanding law- 
yers, proposed by the member units. Here moral 
and judicial qualifications must take precedence 
over political ones. The role of this judiciary is 
vitally important. Changes in human relations are 
continual. Disputes between nations must be ad- 
justed by an impartial judicial body, which will 
take the place of arms. Compliance with the de- 
cisions will be secured by physical force, if neces- 
sary, for it is the duty of the Executive to carry 
out the decisions of the Judiciary, the latter being 
the interpreter of the resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture in applying the laws to individual cases. The 
Executive is in command of the physical force, that 
is, the International Police Force. 

Here, then, is the scheme for a workable system 
of international law. Utopian? Perhaps, but nothing 
less will do. Law is primarily the “ordinance of 
reason.” So long as man does not see his way to 
order by reason and the love of law, society may 
expect the periodic disaster of war. 

Fundamental principles remain unchanged, even 
though mankind is in a favorable position to en- 
large the size of the territory and population of a 
political association to a global scale. The aim of 
every State which has good government is the hap- 
piness of the community, by safeguarding the nat- 
ural rights of the individual human being. It must 
be remembered, though, that a World Organiza- 
tion, if created by Governments, must be carried 
on by the people. To achieve this aim, the sincere 
support of society as a whole is esential. 

















THE POPE'S DELEGATE 
IS TRULY APOSTOLIC 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 











IF publishers were to be graded according to the 
intrinsic, enduring value of their productions; by a 
quality standard, rather than by quantity and sales 
reports—in short, if we were living in the Brave 
New World which hopeful humanity has visioned 
just ’round the corner of every crisis, since the 
evacuation of the Cities of the Plains—what odd 
reversals of the verdicts of the Lords of Publicity 
should we not behold and wonder at! 

Which somewhat platitudinous prelude leads me 
to call renewed attention to the publication, by the 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey, of 
two books which are new to me and, I dare say, 
still new, or even wholly unknown, to many readers 
who should be informed of their high and enduring 
value, and be duly grateful. The two books, by the 
Most Reverend Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
which the Guild publishes, are of such permanent 
value that this writer considers it a congenial duty 
to point out that fact, irrespective of their dates of 
publication. 

It is my firm conviction that these two works, 
Sanctity in America and Addresses and Sermons, 
are highly significant for Catholicism in America. 
If that opinion is valid, these notes are more than 
a belated review. In recognizing and re-emphasiz- 
ing the permanent importance of the Apostolic 
Delegate’s contribution to the study of Catholicism 
in our country, my comments are not belated, but 
timely—and pertinent to the future, as well. 

Sanctity in America, published in 1940, contains 
two parts built upon a solid and illuminating Intro- 
duction. There are twenty-three chapters, each one 
of which is a lucid condensation of its theme. The 
greatest subject which all the studies develop is 
simple, direct, and is treated in a satisfactory way 
for general readers. (In order to aid more exacting 
readers—specialists in American ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and students of mysticism, asceticism and 
missionary work—each chapter has a bibliography 
appended.) The first part is devoted to individual 
heroes and heroines of life’s highest and most en- 
during value: the search after the achievement of 
sanctity. There also is one most important study 
of collective sanctity: that of the eight Jesuit 
Martyrs of North America. The other sixteen 
“chapels,” so to speak, in this verbal Cathedral of 
American Catholicism, are also devoted to single 
figures, both men and women. Some are remote in 
time, like Catherine Tekakwitha, “The Lily of the 
Mohawks.” Others enshrine men and women of 
only yesterday (whose counterparts today are nu- 
merous: but still unknown, from a public point of 
view), such as Father Leo Heinrichs, the Francis- 


can martyr, slain by a sacrilegious enemy of Christ 
at the altar railing in a Denver church, in 1908. 

Part Two gives a general “American Martyr- 
ology.” It may be compared to the immense crypt 
upon which the spiritual edifice of our native Ca- 
tholicism is erected: living stones: or, to use an- 
other figure: a storehouse of the seed of the Faith. 
Impressive chapters are given to the major Orders 
whose pioneers lead the early missionary labors in 
America; Franciscans, Jesuits and Dominicans. 

Here it is essential to speak of the main fact con- 
cerning not merely this book, but also concerning 
the Apostolic Delegate’s other volume, Addresses 
and Sermons, published in 1942. His major theme 
reappears in the latter book, in sixty-five papers 
presenting and explaining “Catholic Doctrine.” In 
their totality these sketches, as the preface truly 
states, “illustrate many topics of American eccle- 
siastical history, and commemorate important oc- 
casions in the Catholic life of every section of the 
United States.” The fact which matters most is 
that in Archbishop Cicognani, as our Apostolic 
Delegate, as the personal representative among us 
of the Holy Father—in the Holy Father’s highest 
and permanent aspect, that of his supreme spirit- 
ual and moral jurisdiction—we Catholics of the 
United States, who spring from so many and so 
diverse racial and national! origins, are blessed, in 
a secular as well as a sacred sense, by a spiritual 
teacher and moral guide who knows, respects, hon- 
ors, loves, and now publicly and officially proclaims, 
the past achievements, the existing values and the 
glorious possibilities of Catholicism in the United 
States of America. 

Other Apostolic Delegates, certainly, were of the 
same discerning type. But among them all, none 
was such a close and sympathetic observer of our 
native scene as our present Delegate. Who, before 
him, made such thorough, and such appreciative, 
studies of the pioneers of Catholicism in America? 
Who, before him, had ever so clearly and justly per- 
ceived that in criticizing rather severely, as some 
visitors have done, our presumed poverty in the 
supreme religious value of heroic sanctity, a great 
injustice was committed, and has been perpetuated 
far too long? 

The See which Archbishop Cicognani holds is 
(in partibus infidelium), of all paradoxical places, 
that of Laodicea! 

Well, it is made evident in these books that the 
Delegate from our Holy Father did not discover 
Laodicea spiritually re-located within our western 
land. The titular Archbishop of the church which 
St. John prayed that the Lord might spew from 
His Mouth because its people—nice, respectable, 
well-to-do people, beyond a doubt—were neither 
hot nor cold, is himself no Laodicean, save as it is 
his duty, as its spiritual representative in the Sa- 
cred Hierarchy, to labor still for its re-awakening. 
Laodicea exists—as a sorry state of mind and soul 
—everywhere, in all lands, at all times, wherever 
and whenever sanctity is not recognized as life’s 
supreme value. In the United States, it is evident, 
its present Archbishop generally speaking—and 
generously, as well—looks elsewhere for signs and 
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portents of Laodiceanism. If we of the United 
States study his books, adequately, in our high 
schools, colleges and seminaries; and, above all, 
if they are widely read by both our laity and our 
clergy, never shall Laodicea be allowed to become 
visibly established in our midst! On the contrary, 
perhaps out of Catholicism in America shall the 
spirit of fervor in the Faith flow to all the world. 


BOOK OF THE YEAR: 
CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 


HENRY WATTS 











WE are in the war now—with both feet. Not that 
we wanted it: even the most ardent interventionist 
will not stretch his interventionism that far. But 
since we are a nation at war, let us see how it is 
affecting the Church. The Official Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1943 has a good deal to tell us about what 
the captains in the hosts of the Lord are doing by 
land and by sea, at home and on the shores of 
foreign lands. 

However, there are one or two things off the 
record, so to speak, which are not mentioned in 
the Catholic Directory, but which nonetheless must 
never be allowed to pass out of the consciousness 
of the Catholic Church in America. These are some 
of the glories which we, all unworthy, may recall 
with no little pride. On the day of infamy, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, Father Aloysius H. Schmitt, Catholic 
Chaplain on the U. S. S. Oklahoma, was the first 
American Catholic Chaplain who died in action 
after Pearl Harbor. 

There are other names which the Catholic Di- 
rectory does not mention: Admiral Callaghan, 
who gave his life for his country when the U. S. S. 
San Francisco was shelled by the enemy; the five 
Sullivan boys who went down to death in imperish- 
able glory when their ship was blasted by enemy 
bombs and torpedoes; Commander Shea of the 
Wasp, whose letter to his son will live as a glorious 
monument in American literature so long as the 
American nation exists. 

But there is a later hero, who fitly takes his 
place with the gallant Chaplain of the Oklahoma. 
Chaplain Lieutenant John Washington of the 
United States Navy was in action when his ship 
was torpedoed by the enemy in the Pacific. It was 
a troopship, and amongst those on board was a 
young soldier, frightened by the instant terror of 
the enemy torpedo. Father Washington (nomen 
gloriosissimum) took off his own life-jacket and 
placed it on the young soldier, who slipped to safety 
over the side of the sinking ship. And then, as the 
survivors pulled away from the torpedoed ship in 
their lifeboats, they saw Chaplain Washington 
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quietly kneeling in prayer on the deck as he went 
to his death. 

But we are not left in any doubt by the 1943 
Catholic Directory about the heroism of our Cath- 
olic clergy in this war. On November 8, 1942, 
Father Clement M. Falter, of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, was Chaplain with the American troops 
when they landed in Northwest Africa. On that 
day Father Falter was killed in action at Fedahla, 
as he accompanied the American landing party. 
Also one secular priest, one Holy Ghost Father, 
one Jesuit Father, one Oblate Father, died in the 
line of duty or in service, since the statistics were 
published last year. 

But let us look around and see how we stand; 
we Catholics of the Church in America. 

In the continental United States, including 
Alaska, the Catholics number 22,945,247; that is 
an increase of 409,005 since last year, although 
the Catholic population is probably very much 
larger, as Bishop Noll so convincingly points out. 
The Bishop estimates that our Catholic population 
is more likely in the neighborhood of 35,000,000, 
and he gives good reasons for that estimate. 

In the Hierarchy we have twenty-three Arch- 
bishops, but only twenty metropolitan Archiepisco- 
pal Sees. That is explained this way: there are 
twenty metropolitan Archbishops with Suffragan 
Sees. But the Apostolic Delegate is an Archbishop; 
the assistant to the Archbishop of Dubuque is an 
Archbishop; and the Bishop of Cleveland is an 
Archbishop ad personam—a personal honor con- 
ferred upon him by the Holy See, but without 
Archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Our Bishops number 
129, two more than last year. The clergy, both secu- 
lar and religious, number 36,970, which is 390 more 
than in, 1942. 

Last year we had 203 seminaries; this year the 
number is 193—a loss of ten. Students number 
16,838, which means 707 fewer than in the last 
enumeration; and this can be attributed to the war. 
Churches with priests number 18,976, nine fewer 
than in 1942—not a great diminution. 

In the field of higher education there are now 
131 colleges for men, which is nine fewer than in 
1942. But what the colleges—also considering the 
war—have lost is more than compensated for by 
our Catholic high schools. Of these there are 1,522, 
representing an increase of exactly fifty-four new 
high schools brought into operation. 

Then there are the converts to the Catholic Re- 
ligion. During the past statistical year the num- 
ber of converts received into the Church was 86,- 
905; 4,818 more than in the previous year. 

Looking at our Catholic brethren in comparison 
with the general population of the United States, 
we number about one-sixth of the total population, 
and probably a greater proportion, according to the 
estimates of Bishop Noll. 

Now it is possible that this war is going to af- 
fect us Catholics here at home a great deal more 
than the majority of us imagine. This idea is not 
that of some meandering sheep, but a solemn con- 
sideration of one of the chief pastors of the flock. 
“We cannot continue religion as usual,’ said the 














Bishop of Saint Augustine, the Most Reverend Dr. 
Joseph P. Hurley. The Bishop thinks that a ration- 
ing of religious ministrations may be necessary for 
civilians, because the ministry of the Catholic 
Church must be carried to the young men (and the 
young women) in the services, in the camps and 
on the battlefields and in all the theatres of war. 

So what are we doing about it? The Catholic 
Directory gives a rough idea up to date, though 
the position is changing daily. 

Unlike the British, who have an Army Bishop, 
Episcopus Castrensis, whose diocese, so to speak, 
consists entirely of the personnel in the services, 
and who has no territorial jurisdiction, the United 
States forces of all kinds are under the jurisdiction 
of a Military Vicar, His Grace the Archbishop of 
New York, who combines the administration of the 
Archdiocese of New York with the spiritual care 
of all Catholics in the services. In this, the Arch- 
bishop of New York is assisted by two Auxiliary 
Bishops, the Most Rev. John Francis O’Hara, 
C.S.C., titular Bishop of Milasa, and the Most Rev. 
William Tiburtus McCarty, C.SS.R., titular Bishop 
of Anaea. His Grace of New York is also assisted, 
in various parts of the world, by fourteen Vicars 
Delegate, among them Bishop Garriga of Texas; 
Bishop Connolly of San Francisco; Bishop Sweeney 
of Honolulu; Bishop Buddy of Los Angeles; Bishop 
Fitzgerald of Alaska; Archbishop Mannix of Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Bishop Farren of Derry, North- 
ern Ireland; Bishop Dey, the British Army Bishop. 

As to the number of Catholic Chaplains in the 
services, that is supposed to be an army secret. But 
since their names are printed in the Catholic Di- 
rectory, the secret is more or less public. The Right 
Reverend Monsignor William R. Arnold is chief of 
the Army Chaplains, with the rank of Brigadier 
General. And General Arnold, to give him his mili- 
tary designation, says that 959 additional Catholic 
Chaplains must be provided before the end of Octo- 
ber this year. That brings up a question which His 
Grace the Archbishop of Denver, the Most Rev- 
erend Urban J. Vehr, has put out. The Archbishop 
estimates that we shall have at least 3,500,000 
Catholics in the United States services, and that 
number of Catholic service men calls for an in- 
creased number of regular Army Chaplains. 

But, taking in the number of regular Army Chap- 
lains, the Army Reserve Chaplains on active duty, 
the National Guard Chaplains in Federal service, 
the regular Navy Chaplains, the Naval Reserve 
Chaplains on active duty, the U. S. Maritime Ser- 
vice Chaplains and the Auxiliary Chaplains, it looks 
as if we may count on 1,800 Catholic Chaplains in 
the service of our country, not including the nearly 
one thousand Chaplains that General Monsignor 
Arnold says will be required before the end of this 
year. 

Now that, as this exploration has attempted to 
show, is what the Catholic Church in the United 
States is doing in the service of our country in this 
war. It shows that when our country is threat- 
ened, American Catholics are by no means to be 
found in the rearguard: for which information we 
are indebted to the Official Catholic Directory. 


THE RETREAT MOVEMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the Fifth National Con- 
gress of the Laywoman’s Retreat Movement, July 
3-5, in St. Louis, focuses attention on one of the 
most astonishing and heartening spiritual facts of 
our time. Untrumpeted by publicity, working in the 
holy but productive silence of Nazareth, the Closed 
Retreat Movement is vital and flourishing. It is at 
once a proof that the arm of God’s grace has not 
been shortened and that men and women of good 
will are still numerous. These men and women are 
the best advertisement for the movement. Many of 
them, ignorant of the nature of a retreat, approach 
their first one with misgivings. Invariably they go 
away enthusiastic press agents, anxious to share 
their discovery. 

Though local customs vary, these retreats usu- 
ally occupy a week-end. The retreatants gather on 
Friday night and hear an opening exposition of the 
matter for meditation. On Saturday there are four 
talks by the retreat master and on Sunday likewise. 
After these conferences, which minimize rhetoric 
and emphasize calm consideration of eternal truths, 
the retreatants revolve in private what they have 
heard. Their aim is not speculative contemplation 
but the building of solid convictions which work 
themselves out in personal sanctity and social con- 
sciousness. 

The present world chaos has given additional 
impetus to the retreat movement, and understand- 
ably so. This summer, in particular, men and wom- 
en, whose minds are bruised and bewildered by the 
collapse of what had been regarded as certitudes, 
need an opportunity for self-examination and self- 
perfecting. This they can secure on a retreat. So 
there one sees lads who are about to enter the ser- 
vice, thinking long thoughts about matters which 
ordinarily would not engage them. There are the 
rich and the poor, doctors, lawyers, judges, parents. 
But in the camaraderie of a common purpose, made 
aware of such doctrines as the Mystical Body, the 
Fatherhood of God and the consequent brother- 
hood of all men, these laymen override distinctions 
of social position. 

This practical study in true Christian democracy 
is not the least fruit of the retreat. Each goes away 
revitalized personally and aware of his social obli- 
gation to let his light shine before men, to triangu- 
late his actions from the three points of God, fel- 
low-man and self. Whether he be employer or 
employe, magistrate or mechanic, the retreatant 
considers the obligations of his state, regrets the 
mistakes of the past and faces the future with reso- 
lution. The retreat is not merely a vacation or a 
temporary escape from Bedlam; it is a time of 
activity no less intense because interior. 

All of us, to borrow Keats’ phrase, have too long 
lived life “on our pulses.”” We are ready for a spirit- 
ual revolution; we have tired of the materialistic 
stones which were given us when we wanted bread. 
If, under God, the day soon dawns when we shall, 
as a nation, turn again to Him, one strong factor 
will surely have been the Lay Retreat Movement. 

W. A. D. 
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NOT BY BREAD ALONE-— 


SO common and ordinary is the fact of food to us 
that many passed over the International Food Con- 
ference as something of a salesmen’s convention. 
The irritated press did something to further this 
notion, for so much heat was generated in advance, 
over the exclusion of pressmen from the discussions 
and from contact with the delegates, that the con- 
ference itself went on with little fanfare and appre- 
ciation. 

The message of the President to the departing 
delegates served to refresh our understanding of 
just what had been going on at Hot Springs. And 
assuredly the congress was worthy of note. 

It was the first concrete action of the United 
Nations directed toward bringing some order into 
the postwar era. There, as Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
out, they “demonstrated that the United Nations 
really are united—not only for the prosecution of 
the war but for the solution of the many and dif- 
ficult problems of peace.” 

Beyond this, they took the first step toward a 
postwar union of nations. They unanimously recom- 
mended the creation of a permanent United Na- 
tions food organization. To carry on the work they 
had begun, until it is permanently set on its feet, 
they established an ad interim commission, with 
its seat at Washington. They called upon their 
Governments individually and collectively to en- 
large and improve their action on the food problem. 

Their specific business, well described by Richard 
K. Law of the British delegation, was not produc- 
tion for war but for the after times. The dominant 
problem, to be met at once, will be that of relieving 
hunger, through the production and distribution of 
energy foods to the great mass of the needy. A 
second problem will arise during the “period of 
transition,” when enough food to satisfy hunger 
will be available, but the grave disorganization 
brought to agriculture by the war will not yet have 
been remedied. “During this phase,” said Law, “we 
cannot hope to abolish want, but we can alleviate 
it.” Their final aim is “to ensure to all mankind a 
supply of food which is secure, adequate and suit- 
able.” 

In the last great war epoch, steps to assist all 
men in the food emergency did not go forward on 
a united scale until hostilities had ceased. Today 
thought and action are taken beforehand by inter- 
national agreement. 

It is a tribute to our international good name, 
as well as an indication of our tremendous potential 
for assisting, the despoiled peoples of the world, 
that the center of this work will be in Washington. 
For years the Holy Father has pinned his hopes on 
America as the savior of nations in the calamity of 
war. And his words have found an echo in the ap- 
pealing voices turned to us from every nation in 
the wake of the Nazi-Jap juggernaut. 

Our distinctively American trait is generosity to 
the homeless and the suffering. In the designs of 
Providence we have a momentous contribution to 
make, in doing mercy to distressed mankind. 
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PROGRESS IN LIBERIA 


HISTORIC ties between the United States and 
the Republic of Liberia are renewed by the 
presence in this country of the Hon. Edwin J. 
Barclay, Liberia’s President. The stationing in 
Liberia since last year of American troops, 
President Roosevelt’s announcement in January 
of the Republic’s eligibility for Lend-Lease aid, 
and the President’s visit to Monrovia on Janu- 
ary 27 of this year, are occurrences which 
greatly strengthen these ties. 

Traditionally, Liberia has been the closest ap- 
proach to anything like a “sphere of special in- 
terest” in Africa for the United States. With our 
building there of what is said to be the world’s 
greatest airport, it looks as if the “special in- 
terest” will in the postwar develop into intimate 
and constant contacts that will closely bind to- 
gether the United States, Liberia and Brazil. 

For all that, President Barclay and his com- 
ing eight-year-term successor, the Hon. W. V. 
F. Tubman, are emphatic in their assurance 
that Liberia fully expects to maintain its posi- 
tion as an independent, sovereign State, and to 
face the responsibilities of internal government 
which such independence implies. 

These responsibilities are not easy. Some 
60,000 ““Americo-Liberians” rule over 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 native tribal peoples. Building of 
roads through the interior will open up regions 
which heretofore have remained inaccessible. 
The Government promotes distributed owner- 
ship of the land for those aborigines who have 
passed from primitive tribalism to “civiliza- 
tion.” But neither laws nor engineers can do 
the actual work of civilizing. The Liberian Gov- 
ernment frankly relies upon the missionaries to 
do this work; and with equal frankness gives 
especial credit to the Catholic missionaries— 
the Irish Fathers of the Society of African Mis- 
sions. 

The mission agencies, according to the Gov- 
ernment, alone can spiritually liberate the na- 
tive and prepare him for responsible citizenship. 
Liberia offers another instance of the role Cath- 
olic missions will play in reorganizing the post- 
war world. 

The war’s contacts are bringing the missions 
out of their obscurity. They are showing them 
in their true light as pioneers of civilization as 
well as of the Christian Faith. 











TRIALS 


NEW FRONTIERS 


FEW people today imagine that America is 
endowed with what we might honestly call 
frontier land, where population has not yet ex- 
tended into the open spaces beyond the borders. 
But the coming of Latin America into our ken 
brings to us once more the vision of youthful 
Americans. Opportunity lies beyond those fron- 
tiers, opportunity for nation-building, for eco- 
nomic exploitation, for interesting political ex- 
perimentation and for a constant increase of 
the dynamic “American spirit.” 

This time it is not the Land Office in Wash- 
ington, but the Brazilian Coordinator of Enter- 
prises, who issues the call to “join the expedi- 
tion.” On July 15 a great caravan will set out 
from the coast for Matto Grosso, there to stake 
out claims, build homes, open roads, set up a 
government, and “begin life all over again’— 
the typical frontier experience. 

Matto Grosso is an enormous triangular re- 
gion adjoining the west of the States of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Parana, Sao Paulo, Minas 
Geraes and Goyaz. Its extent, from 50° to 65° 
east longitude, from 9° to 24° south latitude, 
makes it as large as all Mexico. Though jungle 
covers a goodly section of the territory, the soil 
is said to be rich and to abound in mineral de- 
posits. Rubber will be the first objective of the 
pioneers, but the soldiers and adventurers who 
are making the trek expect to settle and to de- 
velop all the resources of this Inland Empire. 

The venture fills the mind with wonderment. 
Brazil today is going through a seething process 
of expansion. It has in working order one of the 
great steel mills of the world. Aviation, and the 
contacts brought by the war, have awakened 
this sturdy people to hitherto undreamed-of 
outlets of energy. And the event will have a 
vital influence on all America. 

It is as though we suddenly began our expe- 
ditions of the 1830’s and 1840’s to Oregon and 
California in this very year. 

Our youthful spirit has made America what 
it is, a land of hope, confidence and daring, fair 
play and generosity, mixed with all the commo- 
tion incidental to the coming upon uncharted 
fields of golden opportunity. By learning intelli- 
gent controls and effective organization, we 
have somewhat equalized the stresses of youth. 
But we have stayed young. 





SMITH-CONNALLY BILL 


WHEN the Connally anti-strike bill passed the 
Senate early last May, it had much to recommend 
it. An honest, clean-cut measure, it gave the Presi- 
dent and the War Labor Board statutory power to 
deal with wartime industrial disputes, without at 
the same time needlessly antagonizing organized 
labor. In its original form, the bill had three main 
provisions: 1) it expanded the President’s powers 
to seize and operate strike-bound plants; 2) it made 
the instigation of a strike, slowdown or work stop- 
page in a seized plant punishable by a $5,000 fine 
and a year’s imprisonment; 3) it gave statutory 
status and subpoena power to the War Labor 
Board. 

With these provisions, in view of the deplorable 
circumstances which provoked them, it was not 
easy to quarrel. But the House, riding the crest 
of a reactionary wave, found the Connally Bill too 
mild and restricted. It added many of the ideas long 
championed by Representative Smith, of Virginia, 
and sent the bill into a House-Senate conference 
so drastically changed that Senator Connally must 
have had difficulty recognizing his brain child. What 
started out to be a necessary stop-gap measure had 
become a full-blown attempt at statutory regula- 
tion of unions. 

It seems likely now that the compromise bill upon 
which the House and the Senate will vote will in- 
clude, in addition to the original Connally proposals, 
several highly controversial items. Among these are 
provisions which stipulate a secret ballot and a 
thirty-day “cooling off” period before a strike can 
legally be called, which forbid labor unions to con- 
tribute to political parties, which require all labor 
unions to register with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and file financial statements. 

Up till now this Review has championed the vol- 
untary agreement whereby labor and management 
pledged in the wake of Pearl Harbor to settle all 
industrial disputes during wartime peacefully and 
without interruption of work. We have consistently 
upheld the War Labor Board, and opposed just as 
consistently Congressional attempts to pass regula- 
tory legislation. We thought that there was enough 
good sense among workers and employers, and 
enough patriotic devotion, to ensure the orderly 
solution of industrial problems without legislative 
compulsion. With respect to the great majority on 
both sides, we are still of that opinion. 

The events, however, of the past few weeks, 
especially the reprehensible situation created by 
the intransigence of Mr. Lewis and his open de- 
fiance of the War Labor Board, have forced us to 
reconsider our whole position on wartime labor 
legislation. We have now come, very reluctantly, to 
the opinion that Congress must give the President 
and the Board a club big enough to beat sense into 
the heads of the few recalcitrant labor leaders and 
employers who have endangered the war effort, or 
who may endanger it in the future. 

But while we are now in favor of legislation 
along the lines of the original proposals of Senator 
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Connally, we are opposed to the House-sponsored 
amendments in the compromise bill. We are op- 
posed to them because they constitute a wholly un- 
necessary and gratuitous rebuke to that large ma- 
jority of organized labor which is loyally devoting 
its full energies of war production. We are opposed 
to them, also, because they have the nature of 
permanent legislation, which may or may not be 
sound legislation in peacetime, but which has no 
place in a bill designed to deal with a purely war- 
time emergency. We are especially opposed to that 
provision which establishes a legal technique for 
strikes in war industries, since this might have the 
effect of weakening labor’s voluntary no-strike 
pledge. With the single exception of John L. Lewis, 
that pledge has not been violated by a national 
labor leader. To jeopardize such a record by the 
very provisions of an anti-strike bill would be self- 
defeating and contradictory. 

We believe, therefore, that the Smith-Connally 
Bill should not be passed in its compromise form. 
If it is, the President ought to veto it. But the sit- 
uation which provoked it remains, and will remain 
until the War Labor Board has full authority to 
decide industrial disputes and to enforce its deci- 
sions. When legislation designed solely to effect this 
is proposed, this Review will support it. 


ZOOT SUITS AND HOT TEMPERS 


PITCHED battles between half-paganized, zoot- 
suited youths and angry service men are not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. These occurrences are a severe 
reflection upon our type of public education. They 
are the price we pay for the majority’s spiritual 
neglect of minority groups in our midst. Hot tem- 
pers and resentment against the actual delinquents 
are rapidly transformed into hatreds aimed at any 
and every racial or national group in the com- 
munity. 

A timely reminder has been made that thousands 
of Mexicans from the Los Angeles area are serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces: 2,700 in the forces from 
one small Catholic parish alone. 

Happily a citizen’s committee has been formed, 
with the Most Rev. Joseph T. McGucken, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Los Angeles, as chairman. Attorney Gen- 
eral Kenny expresses confidence that the Bishop’s 
leadership will bring “calm” to the situation. 

That a serious threat should be forestalled by a 
serious warning is evidently the mind of the Los 
Angeles Catholics. The Tidings, official organ of the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, carries in its May 28 
issue a vigorous editorial rebuke of persons who 
indulge in the baiting of the American-born Japa- 
nese: a baiting which can easily extend to persons 
of German or Italian origin as well. The talk, says 
the editor, of “depriving American children of their 
citizenship because of their Japanese parentage is 
vicious and calculated to do a vast amount of harm.” 

Cool reason, not emotion, is called for. Swift pun- 
ishment of the guilty, but exoneration and protec- 
tion of the innocent, are the only sure means to re- 
store order. 
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SALT WATER AND FRESH 


TOMMY, who has reached the inquisitive age, had 
been studying intently the picture of the latest life- 
saving invention. It shows a sailor—supposedly 
adrift on a rubber raft—working a chemical appa- 
ratus to change salt water into fresh. But he had 
also seen the Pastor dropping salt into Holy Water, 
as he blessed it, and a problem occurred to him. 

“Why is it,” he asked his father, “that the Church 
makes water salt when it’s blessed and the sailors 
want to take the salt out of it?” 

The answer to this question is simple enough. 
Salt is placed in Holy Water just in order to make 
it naturally useless. And why naturally useless? So 
that the contrast will be all the more striking be- 
tween the littleness of the creature and the infinite 
power of the Holy Trinity, which the blessing of 
Holy Water invokes. 

The Church seems to take special delight in high- 
lighting the majesty of the Blessed Trinity through 
the humblest of symbols: the Sign of the Cross, 
the shamrock, the blessing and use of water, the 
most common and cheap of all creatures. 

The blessing of Holy Water is something every 
Christian should read. It breathes power and maj- 
esty from every line. The water is exorcized—i.e. 
freed from the world of things which Satan’s fallen 
primacy still controls; and the priest says, talking 
to the water as if it were a living being: 


Creature of water, I exorcize you in the name of 
God the Father Almighty, in the name of Jesus 
Christ His Son, our Lord, and in the power of the 
Holy Spirit . . . through the might of the same our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who will come to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead. 


The final prayer of blessing calls upon “God, the 
author of unconquered might, and King whose 
Sway can never be overcome, the always magnifi- 
cent Victor.” We pray “trembling and prostrate,” 
and the water is commissioned “to drive far from 
us the terror of the venomous Serpent.” At the 
close the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity are 
again solemnly and individually invoked. 

The more intimately Holy Water plays a part in 
your life, the more vividly will you recall the tre- 
mendous truths that it symbolizes. If you keep your 
little “font” replenished at the door of the house, 
or of your bedroom, you will recall, each time you 
dip your finger and sign your forehead with the 
water, that the might of the Blessed Trinity is your 
might. It is your might, because by Baptism (con- 
ferred in the name of the Three Persons) you have 
been made a child of the Blessed Trinity, and your 
soul has been made a dwelling place of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit. “If anyone love 
me...” said the Saviour, “‘we will come to him and 
make our abode with him.” (St. John, xiv, 23.) 

With all the power of the Triune God at our dis- 
posal, we are weaklings not to use it against the 
might of sin in our own hearts, and to establish the 
reign of the Blessed Trinity in the hearts of others. 
This supernatural power is our heritage through 
the Divine indwelling. Every drop of Holy Water 
proclaims its conquering strength. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MAN'S NATURE 


WILLIAM J. GRACE 








THE record of history shows that what men have 
thought of man has been quite as important as any 
other factor in the checkered course of good and 
evil on the loom of days. Those men who have 
most nearly arrived at the objective truth, not in a 
theoretic or rationalistic sense but in a sense that 
has its embodiment in reality, have proved the most 
“reasonable” in that high meaning of the word 
which was reached by a few of the Greeks. 

Such knowledge has not proved valuable except 
as the traditional content of a few books, unless 
it is actively held by men and synthesized with the 
moral personality. A distinction, too, must be made 
here, for the knowledge of man is not exactly the 
same thing as knowledge of men. 

Knowledge of men varies with experience, and 
in a superficial way is ever at the disposal of the 
Machiavellian or essentially cynical and pessimis- 
tic mentality. The Machiavellian knows men—and 
makes none of those mistakes in the direction of 
optimistic charity that have sometimes been char- 
acteristic of noble personalities. But the Machiavel- 
lian does not know man. The Machiavellian resem- 
bles the bourgeois who finds in religion an instru- 
ment of his own egotism in the fact (no matter 
what he says—for this often varies and does not 
necessarily reveal his basic attitude) that in prac- 
tice he denies the efficacy of God in the natural 
order. God is outside the world of affairs, like a 
foreign prince who has no effective jurisdiction 
over able men on the spot, but who is to be placated 
and respected verbally on the assumption that a 
vestigial and nostalgic regard for God, character- 
istic of masses of men, can be adapted to the pur- 
poses of rule. If necessary, the ruler can take over 
the role of God simply by studying and applying 
the psychology of religion, and thus cement his 
control over the mass. 

The Machiavellian would probably always suc- 
ceed but for one thing—the nature of man. Men 
are suppressed, but the nature of man reasserts it- 
self. Even the Machiavellian, insofar as he is man, 
is thrown back upon the vacuum of himself and, 
for all his frantic efforts to be morally irrespon- 
sible, a machine, an Imperator, or a lunatic, he 
is winded and abruptly deflated by the calls of his 
own nature—like Claudius in Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let or like the mute and sterile Iago. 


Our own age has witnessed a powerful material- 
ism, with various forms of Capitalism, Socialism 
and Communism, with various forms of racial or 
biologic myths, using cultural forces and even re- 
ligion for disarming décor. Various totalitarianisms 
have provided false answers to real human needs. 
The bourgeois influence has tended to weaken and 
devitalize the Christian spirit where it has not suc- 
ceeded in perverting or destroying it. It is a rele- 
vant time, therefore, for us deeply to contemplate 
the true nature of man. 

Since this writer has long subscribed to the prin- 
ciple of Matthew Arnold that a great work of art 
is not of one time but of all time, that the quali- 
ties that make it truly great are universal, and 
since, too, art is closely allied with experience, he 
believes that literature is an indispensable cor- 
ollary to philosophy for knowing man. For living 
thought, there must not only be speculation—there 
must also be the testimony of experience. Shakes- 
peare offers a powerful testament at the climactic 
period in human history when a great divergence 
of thought appears in Western culture concerning 
the nature of man. 

Whether man is judged to be the creature of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, the essentially vitiated 
being of Luther, the subhuman instrument of 
Machiavelli, the proud and predestined man of class 
and property of Calvin, are questions that long 
entered the bloody debates of history. This diverg- 
ence of thought has borne its fruit in disaster and 
blood, and at the present hour our immediate uni- 
verse is engaged in total wars to a considerable 
degree caused by untotal thinking regarding the 
nature of man. 

A recent work of scholarship has unpretentiously 
fulfilled an important job of touching upon the im- 
portance of the meaning of man in relation to a 
great artist—Shakespeare. (Shakespeare and The 
Nature of Man, The Macmillan Company. $2.75.) 
It is a type of work which is in harmony with a 
Catholic and humanist tradition. Written by a 
Harvard Professor, Dr. Theodore Spencer, it deals 
on the whole justly, and with perspective, with the 
view of man possessed by Shakespeare in relation 
hoth to his own age and to the objective truth of 
what man really is. But, as can be expected from a 
period so complex as the Renaissance, so hetero- 
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geneous in itself and so important in influencing 
the course of history—the subject also of so much 
special pleading by many writers, Catholics not 
excluded—any treatment leaves many interpreta- 
tions open to further question and exploration. 

Two simplified views have been commonly ap- 
plied to the transition from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance. The obsolete, late nineteenth-century, 
heavily Teutonic viewpoint was to consider the 
Renaissance in terms of enlightenments and en- 
franchisements of the human spirit in contrast to 
the dark thraldom and ecclesiastical oppression of 
the Middle Ages. A few Catholic writers, in reac- 
tion, idealized the Middle Ages beyond the boun- 
daries of objective fact, with the undesirable result 
of not only departing from truth but of running 
into the even more serious error of identifying 
Catholicism, of its inner nature transcendent, with 
a particular period of history and a particular po- 
litical mode. This latter viewpoint has often been 
accompanied by an attitude of mind that is not 
truly rich and generous and magnanimous, but 
rather seems to have an affinity with the late 
Augustinian-Lutheran-Calvinist tradition in its pes- 
simistic attitude regarding the present world and 
the immediate destiny of man. 

If common sense were more widely possessed by 
scholars than it is, most of these biases could be 
rectified. After all, history and life both show a 
close organic connection between what precedes 
and what follows. Unpredictable factors enter his- 
tory, but they operate upon the raw material of 
situations and causalities already present. The dan- 
ger of every historian is exclusiveness. For ex- 
ample, we like to think of the Middle Ages as the 
age of the Swmma-makers, of Dante and of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas and of the cathedral builders. This 
is true enough. But neither can we forget that the 
views of Saint Thomas on the rationality, autonomy 
and the natural goodness of man, only slowly made 
way against the prevalent habit (pointed out so 
well by Gilson and Chesterton) of thinking of man 
in pessimistic terms, a tendency culminating in 
Luther’s teaching that man is essentially evil, only 
to be covered over by the extrinsic righteousness 
of Christ. We forget the false concept of humility 
present in some medieval writing which, in its ef- 
fort to emphasize the glory of the Creator, tended, 
illogically (but in a way understandable enough, 
especially when the cumulative effect of these at- 
titudes is considered), to imply the worthlessness 
of the object created, to pay tribute to the Creator 
by belittling the creation. 

In one sense the pagan aspect of the Renaissance 
is a misguided reaction, not without some justifica- 
tion, to the denial of the rightful value and mean- 
ing of the natural order. Vanity of vanities may not 
be a Christian cry but a primal acedia masquerading 
in spiritual guise, though difficult to detect. Far 
different is the Catholic love of being. These lines 
of Chesterton oppose to this pessimism the Cath- 
olic insistence upon all values, not forgetting their 
hierarchy, their subordination: 


There is one sin: to call a green leaf grey, 
Whereat the sun in heaven shuddereth. 
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There is one blasphemy: for death to pray, 

For God alone knoweth the praise of death. 

There is one creed: ’neath no world-terror’s wing 

Apples forget to grow on apple-trees. 

There is one thing is needful—everything— 

The rest is vanity of vanities. 

The miraculous aspect of the history of Cath- 
olicism is the repeated emergence, not only in the 
world of theory but also in the world of practice, 
of the basically Catholic concepts of man. Mis- 
guided but powerful minority movements have 
never succeeded in destroying the truth of Christ 
in this or other respects. Jansenism failed; the 
heavy weight of bourgeois concepts has also failed. 

It is at all times difficult for individuals or groups 
to maintain the complex equilibrium of truth. If 
Christ had not promised to guide His Church, this, 
too, we know, would have failed. We naturally ap- 
preciate an artist in proportion to his nearness to 
complex truth. Shakespeare knew good without 
sentimentalizing man; Shakespeare knew evil with- 
out regarding man as essentially evil. He had a 
special kind of maturity not found in this medieval 
predecessors. He had a knowledge of spiritual evil 
that prodded much more deeply than surface moral 
considerations of right and wrong. He had an ironic 
sense which owed not a little to the intellectual 
developments of his age (well interpreted by Dr. 
Theodore Spencer). 

Space does not permit a full presentation of 
Shakespeare’s concept of the moral nature of man. 
I have sketched some of these views in an article 
in the Sewanee Review. (“Cosmic Sense in Shakes- 
pearean Tragedy,” October, 1942.) There are two 
passages I wish to quote, however, from Dr. Spen- 
cer’s book, that throw light on Shakespeare’s 
subtlety in his concept of man and his spiritual 
penetration: 

One passage deals with Iago: 

In fact we may think of Iago as being compounded 
of three concepts of human nature—not merely lit- 
erary concepts—that were at this time familiar to 
both Shakespeare and his age: the concept of the 
difference between outer show and inner fact, the 
concept of the evil man as an individualist, and, con- 
nected with this, the concept of the evil man as the 
incomplete man, the man who does not contain all 
the psychological levels that should make up a hu- 
man being. Shakespeare’s vision of evil probed very 
deep when he conceived Iago, for the frightening 
thing about Iago, as I have said, is that from one 
point of view he represents the Renaissance ideal 
of the man whose reason controls his passions, and 
yet he is wholly bad. 

Another with Hamlet: 

This sense of the reality of evil—in the cosmos, 
in the state, and in man—this enlargement of dra- 
matic dimension by significant generalization, this 
dramatic use of the essential conflicts of the age, 
is what helps to make Hamlet so large an organism, 
and to give it, as the expression of a universal situa- 
tion, so profound a meaning. 

Dr. Spencer emphasizes the “dramatic tension of 
responsibility” in Shakespeare’s plays. Shakes- 
peare is indeed a great moralist in the only way 
in which an artist should be a moralist—in his 
mimesis of life that causes us to recognize the pro- 
found truths of our nature. Avoiding didacticism 
he shows us reality—a much more complex thing 
than is usually conveyed by “realism.” 





















HOME 


Often, as sound of long-forgotten bells 

Which dimmed, with towers, in rosy-misted eve, 
Or phrase of half-forgotten music wells 

Bright in the heart, and will not take its leave, 

So suddenly I at times become aware 

Of joys around me prodigally shed 

And hourly waiting for my heart to share: 

Sounds of your woman-ways about the house, 
Chiming of crocks before the break of bread, 
Laughter of taps as pitcher-mouths carouse, 

Your song as linen billows off the bed, 

Deft swish of curtains bringing light full-flooded, 
Cloud-curve and leaf-swirl and the morning bloom, 
Quick rhythms of fingers that transmute a room 
From the dry bones of form to life full-blooded... . 


But why attempt what never shall be said, 

What haunts as much as mightiest music can, 

And is as vital to the heart of man 

As Sappho’s cry or what the Sirens sang? 

So often, having spent in thrill and pang 

Half a field-morning’s golden-minted weather 

Piecing your household symphony together, 

I have turned, on impulse, from the enchanted foam 

Of the wild parsley and the heavenly birds 

And ridden speed-enkindled home, home, home. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


THE LABORATORY ON LAUCHTER 


I 


They say there was a smile once. 

They do not say just how it came about, 
And neither the why nor what of it; 

The when was in the beginning of things— 
Perhaps the smile was the beginning— 

At least there was one. 


The smile was nervous irritation in the cell, 
The first cell, the beginning—they do not say 
How, why, or what of it; it was reaction: 
The cell was dividing itself, or expanding. 
Soon there would be two cells, and the world 
Would be on its way; cells, more cells, 
Filling the huge void—nervous, irritable cells, 
Reacting. 


They do not say how two cells came from one; 
That is the way of things, and strange— 
That is the thing to make the smile. 
Knowing it would soon be two, it rubbed 
Against something, felt a tickling cough or sneeze, 
But could only smile at the wondrous 
Incongruity of life. Now there are two cells— 
They do not tell us how or why or what— 
Reaction, beginning: the first cell becomes two— 
It is to smile. 

II 


Smiles grew, cells grew, there were 

Grinning monkeys and giggling apes; 

Brute beasts, with the first crude men, 

Never knowing how or why, never wishing it, 
As if they felt an itch, smiled aloud 

With the muscles in their throats. 


Men saw themselves, and smiled; they saw 
The earth alive with irritation, 

Senselessness in all this vital reflex, 

And smiled. For learning was slow, and the mind 
A mass of nerves, building dream upon dream, 
Legend upon legend, to the wooden fantasy 
Of a Cross of death raised to a Cross of Life. 
They do not tell us how this fantasy arose, 
Nor what it means, nor why it came to be, 
But it was noised abroad to empty heads, 
While the first men laughed. 


Cells twitched, to see writing in the sky; 
Millions and millions of cells together 

Built a cathedral. Fearfully brushing 

Against something in the darkness, 

They knelt in stupid ecstacy. 

In the long days before the dawn of Reason, 
Which would enlighten and illumine the world, 
There was a cellular chorus of guffaws. 


Il 


At last, they say, we have put an end 

To foolishness, we have developed cells 

With brains. We are free from the emptiness 
Of organic springs, which, when stretched 
Or pressed, make us wish to sneeze or cough; 
We are free from the muscular 

Slavery of laughter. 


We will be tortured no more, nor irritated; 
We will look on life as it is— 

Whatever it is, or however it came to be— 
We study cells as cells, and in themselves, 
We do not try to see through them 

To that something pressing against them; 
We no longer are so nervous as to guffaw, 
Or even smile. 


There is no time to laugh for cells 
That are becoming enlightened; we will let 
Some machine do our laughing. Crank it, 
Push levers, pull gears, and watch the giant 
Iron jaws open to snap at the angry furnace. 
There is a noise greater than ever heard before, 
Of material stretched beyond its end, 
As man has rested his nerves, and his 
Serious cells, building these huge metal cranes, 
To hear them choke forth 
Their grating laugh— 
Whatever that is, or how it is, 
Or why. 

J. Patrick CUNNEEN 


INVITATION TO DINNER 


Slice the days thick! Spread the sun over! 
Garnish the ground with coolness of clover. 
Winter was frugal, leaving you thinner. 
Draw up a chair to a holiday dinner. 


Warmth is the wheat. Meaty the hours. 

Season to taste with tang of the flowers. 

Heady the wine from the hives of the hummer. 

Draw up a chair, and sit down to Summer. 
Louis J. SANKER 
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CLEAR SKY OF FREEDOM 


GeorGE WASHINGTON Carver. By Rackham Holt. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.50 
WHEN Professor George Washington Carver, Director 
of Scientific Agriculture at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
appeared with his case full of peanut derivatives before 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives in Washington, he was shocked and 
horrified “at the proceedings of what he had assumed was 
an august body to be carried on with dignity and de- 
corum. ... Men offering argument were harassed and 
bulldozed and treated as though they were scamps.” It 
was near closing time and the committee was “listless 
and tired and bored.” The time limit grudgingly allotted 
to Dr. Carver was utterly forgotten, once he began. 

Professor Carver had talked for an hour and three 
quarters, instead of ten minutes. 


His listeners were curious to know more about this 
man who could so hold their interest. 

“Mr. Carver, what school did you attend?” 

“Towa State. Secretary of Agriculture Wilson was 
my instructor for six years.” 

Congressman John F. Garner voiced the opinion of 
all. “You have rendered the committee a great ser- 
vice.” 

Mr. Garner added, “I think he is entitled to the 
thanks of the committee.” One and all rose to their 
feet and applauded, standing. 


What happened at that tariff hearing was a symbol 
or summary of the whole appearance of George Wash- 
ington Carver upon the stage of American life. From 
his earliest ramblings in the Missouri Ozarks as a little 
orphan Negro child who somehow had a “magic way 
with growing things” to his old age, when he was inter- 
nationally venerated as one of the world’s greatest scien- 
tific geniuses, the same elements were ever present in 
his life. He was always grieved and somewhat baffled by 
the egoism and harshness, dropping at times to hateful- 
ness, of the world through which he had to push his 
way. Yet he met its tests head on; overcame the most 
deadly antagonisms by his personal traits of wisdom, 
humor and hopefulness for all that is best in man, and 
by the sheer force of his extraordinary accomplishments. 
He answered for all time, in the negative, two ever re- 
current and passionately hurled questions: “Has God, 
the great Creator and planner, placed any limit upon 
the capacity of the black man to develop his own mind 
and shape his own destinies, which He has not placed 
upon the white man or upon all other men?” And the 
other: “Can man ever be justified in acting as though 
God had placed such limits upon an entire race?” 

It is impossible to read the story of this wonderful 
man without sensing that some elemental truthfulness 
and essential goodness made him by instinct turn to the 
love of God in His creatures. That instinct came, through 
Divine grace, from God Himself. God made Carver and 
his works, just as God, in the Professor’s inimitable and 
oft-quoted exposition, made the peanut in its chemical 
parts and the constituent forces that held them together. 

Dr. Carver saw God in His creatures; his love of God 
stood the test that the Apostle Saint John so rigidly 
requires: it made him consecrate his own life to the 
service of his fellow man, made him leave the security, 
the freedom and the professionally sympathetic atmos- 
phere of the North and West, and go South to bury him- 
self among the Negro sharecroppers of Alabama under 
the guidance of another educational genius, Tuskegee’s 
founder, Booker T. Washington. 

The aim of Mrs. Holt’s sparkling biographical writing 
is not to labor blame upon the ignorant, mentally 
warped but not always malicious people who huried big 























blocks of stupid prejudice before a peaceful man’s ever 
hurrying feet. Mrs. Holt aims to give you the complete 
Dr. Carver, and all the rest is related to that single pur- 
pose. In the gloomiest moments, his humor and rare 
worldly wisdom would crop out. He had to keep telling 
funny stories so as to show some reason for laughter 
he could not suppress when three frock-coated, white-tied 
worthies welcomed him for one of his lectures. He was 
endlessly hopeful and incredibly successful in dealing 
with every type of racial antagonist. But with all this, 
Mrs. Holt pulls no punches when the truth must be told. 

It will never be pleasant reading, to know the full 
measure of what Dr. Carver endured. The many tributes 
that were paid to him, toward the close of his life, by 
high-minded and genuinely appreciative elements in the 
South: these are inspiring. They are more than inspir- 
ing, they are consoling, if they are an indication that the 
lesson he taught will be remembered, that his sacrifice 
was not in vain, that the path he blazed will not again 
be allowed to grow up in weeds and jungle. But if the 
Carver path is forgotten, if all this experience must be 
again repeated by those of his race who will follow 
after him and look to him as a mighty prophet, there 
will not be consolation, but some very sad thoughts in 
recalling that what he experienced would have crushed 
any less resolute and sublimely cheerful man. 

As the great Carver saga crystalizes, one matter is 
not apt to be stressed, but it clearly appears from his 
whole story. If the gifted youth had grown up under the 
system in which he operated in his mature years, there 
would never have been a George Washington Carver. 
The expansion of that soul, mind and compelling person- 
ality took place under no bi-racial cloud, but under the 
clear sky of freedom, in the home of those open-hearted 
Iowa white farmers and teachers who treated the lad as 
a human being and eventually as an equal, without hind- 
thoughts and reservation. That Carver developed his 
career as he‘did in the conditions of his later years, is a 
tribute to the man himself and to his immediate asso- 
ciates. But that Carver possessed the character founda- 
tion upon which to build those later years, is a testi- 
monial to a simple truth: if we wish to raise up men 
and women whose persons will honor our democracy, 
we must feed them on democracy from their childhood. 

At the close of her book, Rackham Holt registers her 
deep gratitude “for the privilege of having known Dr. 
Carver.” Her biography offers the reader a share in that 
privilege, and if you read the first page you will not lay 
down her absorbing narrative until you have finished the 
volume. She has given us a book of lasting value and 
has enriched it by excellent illustrations and an index. 
It opens the window on the life of one of America’s im- 
mortals. I shall say a personal prayer that every Ameri- 
can may read it. JOHN LAFARGE 


NATIONAL PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Is GERMANY INCURABLE? By Richard M. Brickner, 

M.D. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3 
HERE is a new approach not only to a peace plan with 
Germany after the war is over but to a permanent peace. 
Other writers have studied this question in the light of 
history or ideals of nationalism or other political and 
social considerations. Dr. Brickner, however, tries to an- 
alyze the problem from a medical point of view, and 
specifically from the standpoint of psychiatry, a field in 
which he is an authority. Throughout several chapters 
he discusses the nature and symptoms of paranoia, sup- 
porting his discussions by actual case studies of paranoid 
trends in individuals as well as groups. 

In practice, Dr. Brickner’s study is an analysis of four 
symptoms—megalomania, persecution complex and pro- 
jection, the need to dominate, and retrospective falsi- 
fication. It must be admitted that the very formidable 
array of Germans who have given utterance to the 
superiority of the German race over other races enables 
the author to make out a strong case of megalomania 





The Way of Life, voiume iv of A Companion 
to the Summa, by Walter Farrell, O.P. $3.75 


“Altogether this is a magnificent work of vast pro- 
portions. The author has summed up for us the theo- 
logical masterpiece of all time; he has given us the 
very cream of the Angelic Doctor’s teachings, putting 
them in language which every intelligent person ac- 
quainted with the English tongue can readily grasp and 
understand. Like the Summa itself, this achievement 
is for all time. It will not grow out-of-date, while our 
language endures. The appearance of this fourth, and 
last volume provides an occasion fer rejoicing on the 
part of seminary professors and students, the secular 
clergy, religious Orders and communities, and intelli- 
gent layfolk everywhere.” 

—From Tue Homietic anp Pastorat REvIEw. 


Old Principles and the New Order, 


by Vincent McNabb, O.P. $2.75 


“In conjunction with the keen interest in the work of 
the cooperative movement, particularly in Nova Scotia, 
this little book of essays may well be only a token of a 
certain phase of the ‘shape of things to come’ when 
post-war planning gets under way. If this proves true, 
it may be interesting to the future historian to note that 
the roots of this plan for the good of the world go back 
at least as far as the roots of evil leading to our present 
troubles.” —From THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


This War is the Passion, 
by Caryll Houselander. $2.00 


“A Parishioner loaned us her copy of “This War Is 
the Passion’ and we discovered the most significant book 
to come out of this war. It was written by ‘a little 
English girl’ when the bombs were crashing all about 
her. We recommend it strongly to every parishioner. 
. . » This book is as important as “The Imitation of 
Christ.’ . . . We suggest that you get a copy, then choose 
a couple of hours—after the day’s work is done, and 
the quiet of evening has surrounded you—and just 
read it through—like you used to drift along the river 
in a canoe when you were young. If you do that once, 
you will pick up the book often. Incidentally, the book 
is also charmingly written.” 

—From Saint STEPHEN’S BULLETIN. 


This Man Was Ireland, the song of Coimcille 
the Exile, by Robert Farrea. $3.00 


“The poem is full of the tricks of phrasing beloved of 
the Irish, the hyperbolic comparisons, the similes wick- 
edly apt yet full of a beauty of word sounds. On the 
mechanical side, Mr. Farren has provided excellent 
assistance to the reader in footnotes which give the pro- 
nunciation, derivation and meaning of the frequent 
Gaelic words. In addition, these footnotes are collected 
in a glossary at the end of the book, providing easy 
reference. “This Man Was Ireland’ is a well-told tale 
full of the religious zeal which was part of the ‘golden 
age’ of Christianity in Ireland, and full too of the beauty 
and tragedy which both are always part of things Irish.” 

—From THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 ©@ Conducted by the Jesuits 


Announces New Classes Starting Jaly 6, 1943 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City: 
Fordham College. Courses Leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Fordham College. Evening Division. B.S. in Social Science. 
School of Business. B.S. degree with Business Majors. 
College of Pharmacy. B.S. in Pharmacy. 
Graduate School Summer Session, July 6-August 14. 


At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City: 
School of Education Summer Session, July 6-August 14. 
School of Law. New Classes Starting June 14, 1943. 


At 134-136 East 39th Street, New York City 
School of Social Service. Full Semester Summer Session 
Sterts June 21, 1943 — for Candidates for Master's Degree. 
ACCELERATED PROGRAMS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Write for Announcements. Specify Department. 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 








A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 








Next Freshman Entrance July |, 1943 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 












SAINT (JOHN'S 


PREPARATORY L_°EST.1907- 











Conducted by the 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 
Junior High School (7-9 Grades) 

Senior High School (10-12 Grades) 
POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
Aeronautics Course—Victory Corps—Physical Fitness 
Approved by the New England College Entrance Certificate Board 
For catalogue, write Headmaster, Box 247 


DANVERS e MASSACHUSETTS 








For non- progressive parents. 
The first textbook in 400 years 
adapted to the child's age, 
needs, and affections. "The 
thing for my 7-10 Church Lat- 
inists,"" writes a priest. Post- 


ORBIS 
VIVUS sisters 


Latin for 7-year-olds N.Y. In-the-Adirondacks. 
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against the German people. The same must be said as 
regards the persecution complex and retrospective falsi- 
fication. While admitting exceptions among many 
classes, he leaves no doubt that the group as a whole 
stands arraigned on the statements of its leaders. Yet he 
is conscious of treading on treacherous ground, and by 
refusing to rely on such amorphous concepts as the 
group mind, or to make undue generalizations of in- 
dividual cases, he manages to avoid returning a judg- 
ment of psychosis against the Germans as a nation. The 
technical terms necessary in this professional study are 
carefully illustrated and clarified for the guidance of 
lay readers. 

Whatever criticism one may pass on the book, or on 
psychiatry in general as a source of solution for our 
present tragedy, he cannot get away from the evidence 
which this work accumulates to show that the Germans 
have exaggerated their racial qualities and that they 
are convinced of the truth of their exaggerations. The 
author is careful not only to quote exact words but also 
to provide in the appendix of the volume an exact refer- 
ence to title, author and pages of the works from which 
he quotes, thus making a check-up easy on the part of 
the reader. 

The book is written in a very interesting style. The 
psychiatric principles discussed and relied upon are the 
generally accepted axioms of the science. Whether a 
large majority of readers will accept the diagnosis that 
German culture is largely affected by paranoid affliction 
is more than doubtful. The fact remains, however, that 
what the author calls paranoid symptoms, especially the 
persecution and encirclement complex, can be easily veri- 
fied through the history especially of the nineteenth 
century. The volume deserves reading at least as an 
index of Germany’s desire to dominate, which is ex- 
pressed by such of her leaders in thought as Fichte, 
Lamprecht, Wagner, Nietzsche, Oncken, Treitschke, 
among others, and most of all Captain Paasche, whose 
words, cited on pp. 214-215, could be quoted here; they 
brought him death at the hands of an assassin. 

JOSEPH ROouUBIK 


“HOLDING BOTH HIS SIDES” 


WITH A Merry Heart. Compiled and Edited by Paul 

J. Phelan. Longmans, Green and Co. $3.25 
IT is never an easy task to compile a good anthology, 
especially one of humor, but Professor Phelan of Santa 
Clara University has succeeded admirably in his task. 
Going back no farther than 1900, and confining himself 
to English and American authors, he has very wisely 
divided his book into sections including short stories 
and sections from books; satirical and humorous verse; 
essays, letters and newspaper columns, plays and di- 
alogues; anecdotes of fact and fancy. 

A stimulating foreword rightly takes to task those 
who confuse the terms “laughter” and “humor,” and 
use them interchangeably. Humor is something much 
higher. As a matter of fact, to the poets and Saints 
must be added the humorists. It is because humorists 
see life in its deeper relationships that they take things 
playfully. Their laughter arises from this deep inward 
fountain. Hilaire Belloc is quoted to good effect: “Gen- 
uine laughter is the physical effect produced in the 
rational being by what suddenly strikes his immortal 
soul as being damned funny.” 

If, as Max Eastman contends, humor consists in “play- 
fulness,” and if this playful spirit is due to sureness, 
which in turn is due to “insight” and knowledge of the 
truth, wherein should you expect to find more examples 
of the playful spirit in our modern world than in people 
who have Catholicism as a religious and cultural heri- 
tage? And so, we logically conclude, if anybody can af- 
ford to be “in fun,” they can. Possessed of a deep in- 
sight into things, which enables them to see the uni- 
verse as a whole and which makes them eager to be 
allied with truth, all true humorists are nearer to being 
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Recent 





LIFE OF 
ST. CHARLES BORROMEO 


By the 
MOST REV. CESARE ORSENIGO 


Apostolic Nuncio to Germany 


Translated 
By the 


Rev. Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Eleven Full-page Illustrations 


— 


Here is the story of a great reformer 
told with gracious charm! 


Tonsure at the age of seven. Commendatory abbot 
five years later. Cardinal at the age of twenty-one. 
Ordained a priest three years later. Consecrated a 
bishop within a few months thereafter. Archbishop 
of Milan at the age of twenty-six. 


A Selection of Spiritual 
Book Associates for April 


e CTW ® 


CHAPTERS IN RELIGION 


By the 
Rev. CARLTON A. PRINDEVILLE, 
C.M., S.T.D. 
- - - $2.00 - - - 








This book will prove itself invaluable to students, 
catechists, homes, study clubs, convert classes, and 
to those non-Catholics sincerely inquiring about the 
Church. For its clearness of exposition makes readi- 
ly understandable the whole unified concept of 
man's relation to God, and God's relation to man. 


It is not controversial. It is expository. Avoiding 
the cumbersome nature of a textbook, it lucidly and 
cogently sets forth Catholic doctrine. 








%y kB. Herder Rook Co. 


Publications 


DTW 





THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES 
IN 


A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


By 


THEODORE BRAUER, Ph.D. 
AND OTHERS 


== -$2.90--- 


The sciences of economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment are likely to reach unsound and inconsistent 
conclusions unless they start with true concepts of 
property, person, and society, and with a correct 
understanding of man's end. These three sciences, 
if they proceed from sound and identical principles, 
will be three harmonious aspects of man's life in 
this world. 


THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES IN A CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL discusses these problems as viewed by 
several professors of the College of St. Thomas in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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A MOST VALUABLE WORK 


THE HYMNS of the DOMINICAN 
MISSAL and BREVIARY 


Edited with Introduction and Notes 
By the 
Rev. AQUINAS BYRNES, O.P. 


_ 7 


This splendid book presents a collection of one 
hundred and eighty-nine sacred hymns in both the 
Latin text and its English translation. It is primarily 
intended for members of the Dominican Order, 
whose rite differs from the Roman rite in Mass 
and in the recitation of the breviary. This, however, 
does not necessarily make the book exclusively 
Dominican, because all the hymns which are used 
in the Roman rite are also found here, faithfully 
and excellently translated. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 


NINETY-SIX ACRES TWELVE MILES FROM 
BORDERING GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
HUDSON RIVER NEW YORK CITY 
Write For BULLETIN A 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library, science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 


College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
° 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 














WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE "*"™72y"ou1v280" 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 
Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address: Reverend Mother. 
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College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. i 
Degrees — B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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| COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone Bryn Mawr 14. 


ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades 1-8). !. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 








Catholics than they suspect. On a natural plane, the 
humorists are using as a basis for their humor the 
philosophical truth of the “oneness of the Universe” 
and the desirability of truth. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that one-fourth of the seventy-odd authors repre- 
sented are converts. 

One is glad to meet such old favorites as Joel Chandler 
Harris, Chesterton, Belloc, Repplier, Finley Peter Dunne, 
Father Tabb and Maurice Baring, who is represented by 
a most droll imaginary dialog between Henry VIII and 
his sixth wife, Catherine Parr. Among the comparatively 
new names are Brendan Gill, Doran Hurley, Eric Shep- 
herd, Jewell Miller, Douglas Woodruff, Edward J. 
McTague and Joan Windham, who “has a private prac- 
tice as a masseuse.” Among those whose inclusion comes 
as somewhat of a surprise are Westbrook Pegler, with 
an effective take-off of the late O. O. McIntyre; Robert 
I. Gannon, Fordham’s distinguished President, with the 
delightful “The Women of Ireland”; and Fulton J. Sheen 
with “The Origin of Blarney.” 

The introductory remarks for each author are al- 
ways happily expressed. CyriIL CLEMENS 


WInTER’s TALES. By Isak Dinesen. Random House. 

$2.50 
THE flavor of this book is very curious. It is a book 
of stories with the fancifulness of fairy tales, but the 
stories are for adults rather than for children. To the 
unpredictability and waywardness of the story of pure 
fancy are added insights only to be understood by the 
mature. Certain effects of horror and climax would 
escape all except the initiate. To the latter they will 
appear as remarkable effects of technique. 

The paradox of this work is that the authoress has 
succeeded in capturing for adults the same starkness, 
the same free play with fantasy, that the best fairy 
tales preserve for the imaginative child. 

For speed and convincing climax in the handling of 
the credibly fantastic, the “Sailor Boy’s Tale” deserves 
special mention, presenting as it does the theme of the 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner in suspenseful and realis- 
tic prose. The authoress presents the artist convincingly 
in several stories. Concerned only with perfection of 
workmanship is the jeweler in “The Pearls.” He under- 
stands beauty but not monetary values. Peter in “Peter 
and Rosa” shows the artist’s intolerance when he says, 
“a man is no more than the things he makes—whether 
he builds ships or makes clocks or guns or even books. 
You cannot call a man fine or great unless what he 
makes is great.” 

Winter’s Tales will appeal to a selective public, al- 
though its meaning remains in the realm of the unpre- 
dictable. Not admitting of any serious moral or philo- 
sophical interpretations, it is a triumph of style. 

JOAN GRACE 






FATHER AND GLORIOUS DESCENDANT. By Pardee Lowe. 
Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 

A FIRST-generation Chinese-American tells of the Chi- 
nese customs and ways after they have gone San Fran- 
cisco. Chinese food, sayings, costumes, banquets and 
wisdom are expounded, with a native Chinese father, 
who settled in the United States, acting as the likeable 
protagonist. The style has a bit of a Chinese flavor, and 
it tells of a philosophy of life that is good, bad and in- 
different. The Chinese are amiable and odd, and the 
story lacks distinction. THomas B. FEENEY 





JosePH Rousik, head of the department of history 
at Loyola University, Chicago, did his graduate 
work at the University of Prague. 

CyriL CLEMENS, author and President of the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society, is a nephew of the 
famous humorist. 

Joan Grace teaches English at the Fordham School 
of Education. 
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ART 


A SQUARE room, two stories high and a balcony around 
it at the upper level. In the center of the floor space, a 
large square drafting-board and a young boy waiting 
beside it. The casement windows were swung wide and 
the odors of an early June day drifted in from a garden 
filled with an overgrowth of the luxuriant foliage, with 
which the prairie country welcomes the summer. A cou- 
ple of small children came to peep over the balcony rail 
and eyed the boy with giggles and friendly derision and 
then fled with loud shouts of joy. 

He had presented himself at the studio door in Oak 
Park promptly on time and, after repeated ringings, had 
been admitted by a charming, red-haired, smiling lady, 
with children clinging to her skirts. It was Sunday morn- 
ing and the wait for his promised interview with Frank 
Lloyd Wright was a long one. Occasionally the lady 
came back and looked in the door, exclaiming with con- 
cern because the awaited great one had not yet come to 
the studio from the house. From a distance her voice 
could then be heard, in apparently vain expostulation 
over keeping me waiting, for I was, of course, the boy. 

It was an enthralling place, however, and the pleasure 
I had in being there was deepened by my throbbing long- 
ing to be allowed to come and work in it. Like every- 
thing of this architect’s design, the quality of the room 
enveloped your being and gave a sense of becoming part 
of a thing of rare distinction. It was as if you were 
caught up in a rhythm in which you moved in grave 
delight. My pleasure in it and my great desire to be 
taken on as a working pupil by Frank Lloyd Wright had 
an almost painful intensity. This I had every reason to 
think of as my secret; I did not speak of it. When he 
finally came for the interview he must have read the 
longing in my face, for he says much of this in his Auto- 
biography, when he writes about that morning and the 
talk we had together. 

That was all long ago, and reading the new edition of 
the Autobiography (Duell, Sloane and Pierce. $4.50) on 
this day, also in early June, brings it back to me with 
the poignancy one feels for the impressions of youth. 
As the interview was more vital to me than to him, it is 
reasonable that my recollection of it should vary from 
his report. What he read in my eyes, however, was the 
essential truth and all else is secondary. While I cannot 
look at this book coldly, there is so much in it with which 
I am in entire disagreement that I can only think of the 
lesser parts as one does of the less good qualities in a 
valued friend. Being an authentic prophet in the field of 
architecture, Mr. Wright, a descendant of a line of Prot- 
estant ministers, who has lived to see the architecture 
of the world change so as to reflect his personal style, 
as well as its more universal basis, also assumes to be a 
prophet in philosophy, economics, religion and morality. 
That role leads to conclusions that must leave us unim- 
pressed, and occasionally even distressed. 

The book stands, however, as part of a courageous, 
creative architect, whose work, with that of Whitman, is 
probably our unique contribution to the important art of 
all time. It is also a document of a rare kind, for it is 
the life record of a personality of heroic size, who is 
probably one of the few consistent Protestants. In him, 
private judgment finds its development, as well as its 
limitations, in a frank egoism. It is a case, unfortunately, 
where the center has been transposed from God to man, 
and God is seen as in a mirror where a grandiose egoism 
looks upon itself. This artist-architect has not struggled 
with God, but only with society, and the stake has in- 
volved the flesh-pots of respectability. In that battle he 
has been the winner. Let no one assume that this strug- 
gle has not required unusual courage. His endowment in 
this respect companions well with the greatness of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s artistic talent. Barry BYRNE 
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TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics, Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 25th year. Catalog. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 














CAMP NOTRE DAME 
LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
TEN WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $20 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a 
Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: UNion 3-3840 











Superior Catholic Comps 


RIP VAN WINKLE ,cys ON-TI-ORA dinis 


Separate Camps. Northern Catskills, 100 miles from New York 
City. Swimming, canoeing, field sports, tennis, riding, handcrafts, 
farming. Modern equipment. Competent staff. Resident Chaplain. 
A. M. COWHBY, Director Rip Van Winkle | 730 Riverside Drive 





















JOSEPHINE COWHEY, Director On-Ti-Ora § New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER CAMP FOR 


CAMP MARI GIRLS. June 26-Aug. 14 


On Breton Bay, 60 Miles from Washington, D. C. 
Swimming, Rowin Riding, Crafts, Dramatics, Eto. 
WRITE: SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NAZARETH 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 




















HOLY BIBLE aititonen Vinsion 
1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $11.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANNCO. New York, N.Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLB HOUSE 











EYE EXAMINATIONS 
@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 

JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. St “reasonable prices 


SIX EAST 3th STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1882 
Opposite B. Altman’s 34th St. Entrance Louis Merckling and Staff 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 Optometrists 
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THEATRE 








MOMENTS MUSICAL. One sustaining reflection follows 
the thoughtful playgoer into every theatre in New York 
where a new play is being produced for the first time. 
Unless one has unusual and touching faith in the pre- 
liminary announcements, one has no idea whether the 
play itself will be good or bad; but one can always safely 
assume that some of the acting will be good. 

“This good acting is not always done by the leading 
players. Excellent players may be, and often are, so 
depressed by a hopeless play that their spirits flag and 
their work takes on mediocrity. But occasionally, in a 
banal offering, some new player, possibly a youngster 
in her first role, is so thrilled by her situation on a real 
stage, in a real play, that her enthusiasm and her gift, 
if she has a gift, put temporary life into the play and 
even into the spectators. 

These are the moments when we weary critics get 
our thrills. They may be, and often are, small and short- 
lived. But they have strengthened in us the always exist- 
ing hope that we may be seeing the birth of an artist. 
She may have only a very few moments to make her 
impression, and the impression may or may not be a 
strong one. But, in any event, she has given us an up- 
swing of interest. As one who has seen the birth, so to 
speak, of some of our big stars and best “leads” of 
today’s stage, I can testify that such occasions, when 
they are the real thing, are moments one does not forget. 

Several of these reflections occurred to me the other 
night when I was rather wearily following the sober 
pace of Moments Musical, presented by the Blackfriars 
Guild at the Blackfriars Guild Theatre. There is little in 
the play itself to hold the interest of the audiences. The 
author, Charles Angoff, has merely given us ten scenes 
more or less repetitious, which show us the develop- 
ment of a love affair between a married woman and an 
army sergeant. This long-drawn-out episode—an innocent 
one in itself and largely confined to front-porches—evi- 
dently meant something to both principals, but it leaves 
the spectators cold. It was not, indeed, till I found myself 
following the work of Joan Croydon, that I really took 
in the theme of the play. 

For it is she who carries the leading feminine role, 
she who makes the situation at all plausible, she who, at 
moments, even makes it live. I say this with due sym- 
pathy for Mr. Angoff, whose personal interest in his 
work seemed that of a showman rather casually pulling 
the strings of puppet characters. But Miss Croydon de- 
clined to be a puppet. Suddenly the Oklahoma matron 
she portrayed was alive and was bringing the audience 
to life whenever the author allowed her to do so, which 
was all too rarely. Nor did Miss Croydon get much help 
from her lover, Dayton Lummis, or from the girl chums 
who dropped in on her and did their best with lifeless 
lines, as the men characters did with their lines. 

The tedium of most of the evening at the Blackfriars 
was also somewhat mitigated by the fact that there are 
only six characters in the cast of the play. 

I came away with two definite impressions. One was 
that Dennis Gurney, the director, had thrown up his 
hand early in the script. The second was that some New 
York producer ought to give Miss Croydon a good part 
in a good play. If and when a producer does this, I think 
she will show us something! 

Last season, and earlier this season, the Blackfriars 
gave us better work. They will undoubtedly do so again. 
For these young organizations such as the Blackfriars, 
the New York School for Social Research, and the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse, which are robustly testing them- 
selves among us, all have something to offer. It may be 
another genius or two. It may be merely half a dozen 
capable and well-trained players. In either case we must 
welcome them warmly. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE YOUNGEST PROFESSION. Adolescent autograph- 
hunting furnishes one of the threads for this lightweight 
piece of farce. Virginia Weidler is a cinema-struck girl 
who gets herself and her family into and out of trouble, 
because of her propensity for collecting actor’s signa- 
tures. As president of a movie-fan club, she brushes 
shoulders with such famous screen personages as Greer 
Garson, Walter Pidgeon, Robert Taylor and William 
Powell, all of whom play themselves. Domestic compli- 
cations, figments of her overworked imagination, man- 
age to lure the enthusiastic youngster away from her 
avocation for a time, but only for a brief time, as the 
finale finds her back to dreaming of Hollywood’s great 
again. There are laughs aplenty at the expense of the 
teen-age autograph collectors, but it is all friendly, good- 
natured fun. Edward Arnold has the role of the heroine’s 
misunderstood father. All the family will find some mo- 
ments of amusement in this passable but unimportant 
bit of fun. (MGM) 


HITLER’S HANGMAN. This terrifying sample of real- 
ism is a celluloid record of the rape of Lidice, that 
Czecho-Slovakian village where Nazi brutality reached 
new depths of depravity. As the tale starts, the inhabi- 
tants are revealed as apathetic in their resistance to 
Nazi domination. Then atrocities wrought upon fellow 
men and the priest of the town finally inflame the citi- 
zens, and this burning hatred culminates in the assassi- 
nation of Heydrich, the Hangman. The German reprisals 
start, and the village is liquidated, all the women taken 
prisoners and the men put to death. It is a grim, ghastly 
chronicle of revenge, one that leaves an audience visibly 
shaken by the horrors witnessed. Patricia Morison, John 
Carradine and Ralph Morgan head a convincing cast. 
This is recommended only to those adults who are able 
to stand a strong serving-up of the cruelties of war. 
(MGM) 


TWO SENORITAS FROM CHICAGO. Here is nonsense 
built entirely on the thinnest possible plot, but guaran- 
teed to take you completely away from war and the 
worries of the world. That zany comedienne, Joan Davis, 
carries most of the film’s weight on her shoulders, 
and she manages to bear it and produce a satisfactory 
amount of laughs along the way. While working in a 
hotel basement, she dreams of better places and things, 
and persuades two chambermaids to accompany her to 
Broadway with the manuscript of a Portuguese play that 
she found. Fame and fortune seem to be banging at their 
door when they are charged with theft and land in jail. 
Of course, the garrulous Miss Davis talks herself into 
more trouble and thus provides one of the film’s fun- 
niest episodes during her trial. Jinx Falkenburg and 
Ann Savage complete the feminine trio that had visions 
of shining on New York’s White Way. Some songs-and- 
dance numbers are threaded through the comedy. Ma 
ture moviegoers who are willing to take their fun in 
mediocre productions will not be disappointed in this one. 
(Columbia) 


WINGS OVER THE PACIFIC. It is almost impossible 
to conjure up anything worse than this cinematic night- 
mare that mixes up the war and life on an idyllic Pacific 
island. However, some great brain in Hollywood has 
managed to land an American and a German flyer on 
such a tiny isle after a dogfight. Here the viNainous 
Nazi plots with the local villains for the girl and the 
island’s oil-fields, only to have the American armed 
forces intervene to foil him. Aside from an inane story, 
objection must be made to the inclusion of suggestive 
costumes and song routines. (Monogram) 
MARY SHERIDAN 














CORRESPONDENCE 











SEEING AND BELIEVING 


Eprror: Will you kindly allow the writer space to dis- 
claim, in answer to Father Mahaffey’s criticism (AMER- 
Ica, June 5), any opposition to the principle of a League 
of Nations? The proposition was that he does not be- 
lieve that the new league will be Christian. Further, to 
the extent that we restrict our delegates’ power, the 
conference’s success in the Christian sense will be pro- 
moted. After all, our leading citizens are principally 
agnostics, or humanitarians, or faltering pragmatists 
lacking correct data—the data in possession of the Cath- 
olic Church. Benedict XV’s ideas were stolen, but he him- 
self was flouted. 

We may dream of a restored and greater Holy Roman 
Empire, of Sobieski’s Poland rebuilt, and a modern guild 
system over all. But can we expect even that the vicious 
French Third Republic will not be revived? Unless the 
Holy Father is accepted as a principal in the conference 
and the League, the writer will not believe. Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and have believed. 

St. Paul, Minn. J. H. O'Hara 


LOCKE AND TOTALITARIANISM 


Evrror: I wish to express my compliments for the arti- 
cles published in your periodical on Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau and the Totalitarians under the signature of Louis 
J. A. Mercier. He is clear—which is a rare quality—in 
his subjects, and knows what he is talking about, or 
rather, writing about. I am only surprised to find that 
he includes Locke among those political philosophers 
who have denied that the individual has inalienable 
rights above the State. I have always been under the 
impression that Locke has conceived “life, liberty, and 
prosperity of the person” as indefeasible claims upon 
the society or the State. Perhaps Mr. Mercier would be 
kind enough to clarify this point. 

New York, N. Y. PHILIP CORTNEY 


LABOR'S DIVIDED HOUSE 


Eprror: Father Masse’s article, Labor Must Unite Its 
Divided House (June 5), is timely and sympathetic. His 
parenthetical criticism of one of the national Labor 
journals is particularly well taken. 

But it could be argued, I think, that the article at- 
taches more significance to the present split in the ranks 
of labor than that much-heralded phenomenon really 
deserves. Specifically, I have my doubts whether a uni- 
fied American labor movement would now be “playing 
the same prominent part in the war effort here that it is 
playing, with considerable distinction, in Britain.” I think 
that that’s an over-simplification. We ought not forget 
that in many respects the social climate in England is a 
generation ahead of our own. Only six short years have 
elapsed since the Supreme Court of the United States 
ratified a status for American labor, under the Wagner 
Act, which the English labor movement has enjoyed for 
many years. Furthermore, the belated, eleventh-hour 
acceptance of Bevin & Co. into the inner circles of the 
British war-time Government may have been due quite 
as much to the peculiar exigencies of the war as to unity 
in the English labor movement. It was either “do or 
die”; either accept labor as a full-time responsible part- 
ner in the war effort or run the risk of chaos and defeat. 
Apparently it is not yet “do or die” in this country. We 
still seem to feel that we can somehow get along very 


well, thank you, without giving more than an occasional 
nod to labor in many of the war-time agencies. If these 
agencies were sincerely interested, not to say determined, 
to give labor its rightful share in the framing of national 
policies, I cannot see that the split in labor’s ranks, em- 
barrassing as it is, would be an insurmountable obstacle. 
Incidentally, there is some reason to feel (perhaps more 
than Father Masse would grant) that the C.LO. would 
have agreed a few months ago “to see . . . Daniel Tobin 
. .. appointed to the Cabinet... .” 

There are even some writers, of course, who argue 
that the split in the labor movement, if it does not de- 
generate into internecine warfare, is a healthy thing. I 
would hesitate to go that far. But I would suggest that 
perhaps the need for complete and “organic” unity can 
be exaggerated and that pleas for such unity can become 
at times less than realistic. It is highly improbable that 
the spasmodic gestures of the joint A. F. of L.-C.LO. 
peace committee will lead to unity in the near future. 
We may feel that this is unfortunate; and perhaps it is. 
But it would seem to be only realistic to accept that fact, 
or that possibility at least, as a starting-point in any 
discussion of labor’s role in the war effort. Even if the 
labor movement remains disunited for the duration, as 
it probably will, there is still a crying need for more 
adequate labor representation in government. It will not 
do to throw all the responsibility back into the lap of 
labor. 


Washington, D. C. (Rev.) Georce G. Hiccrns 


FIGHTING MEN'S FAITH 


Eprtror: From all war fronts we read of the revival of 
faith among our fighting men. Sincere stories of cold 
reality testify to the swing of the fighting serviceman to 
God. This is especially true of Catholics. 

And yet, I’m puzzled. After a fairly lengthy stay in the 
States with the U. S. Navy, I was transferred overseas, 
where I am now stationed. 

While in the States it was my privilege to scrutinize 
the attendance of sailors at Mass and other devotions, at 
a training station or “boot camp.” The large chapel was 
always jammed with sailors, but always the “boots” 
occupied the majority of the seats. The leggings of the 
recruits bore this out. The Ship’s Company, a permanent 
organization, wasn’t a small unit, and yet there were 
few of these members at Mass. It boiled down to one 
conclusion. The recruits, not certain of their future duties 
and stations, visioned days at sea, drowning and death. 
They were shown the awfulness of war as much as it 
can be demonstrated theoretically, and it impressed 
them. They were preparing to meet their God, while the 
Ship’s Company members, with danger remote, neglected 
the Sacraments and blessings of God. 

This fact convinced me of the devil-may-care attitude 
of the men as long as danger was remote. Now, over- 
seas, I am even more convinced. Located in a strategic 
and yet remotely dangerous area, my station is a place 
for sailors going and returning from war zones. 

When the place is bereft of a convoy, church atten- 
dance is slim despite the large numbers of Catholics 
here. A few servicemen go to confession on Saturday 
afternoons in the handy Recreation Building. There is a 
noticeable lack of a “line” during confession hours. A 
convoy stops off, and the auditorium is packed to ca- 
pacity. 

It may be that I’ve always stumbled among lukewarm 
Catholic servicemen, but I’m sure my eyes are not de- 
ceiving. The puzzle still remains. 


Address Withheld SERVICEMAN 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 


St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 














INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnincron, p.c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 


COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 


100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR 











*DISTINCTIVE 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for preparation for 

Teacher - Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar. 
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BRESCIA COLLEGE unsutine XCOLLEGE 
W ORLEANS 


AFFILIATED wits THE ey CuASA OF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. Teachers 
ertificates. Commercial and ayy Training. 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci , Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “Hiawatha’’, 
“The 400”. ONLY FIVE HOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO. 

CHESTNUT HILL 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL PENNsyivanta 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Accredited. Students eosoaned © for graduate, medical law schools, 
for high school teaching, and secretarial service. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, and extensive fields for outside sports. 
Prospective students should make _ early —— 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE pennsyvani, 


Sisters, Servants of the semenaculate Heart of sary 
ay Accredited ; eons Ase , Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial. 
Musie, Vocational Ho: ——— High School Teacher Cutie 
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iew-boek on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
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PARADE 


SOMEWHAT after the fashion of Columbus as he sailed 
into uncharted oceans, the present generation is head- 
ing into a strange, unknown Future. . . . What lay be- 
fore Columbus was totally different from what he had 
expected. .. . The Future which lies ahead may, similar- 
ly, be something very much different from what any- 
one now living conjectures. . . . Like a baby, living but 


unborn, the Future is even now developing. . . . It will, 
in due course, appear before the eyes of men. . . . What 
will it be like? . . . To whom will it belong? . . . What 


philosophy, what religious thought will dominate it? 


A book by a French author commences with a banquet 
scene in the palace of Gallio, Roman proconsul in Athens 
in the year 54 A.D. ... The guests are engaging in a 
most interesting discussion. . . . They are of the unani- 
mous opinion that another religion will supplant the cult 
of Jupiter and mold the future that lies ahead of them, 
but they differ with regard to what this religion will 
be. . . . Some feel that the cult of Venus will become 
supreme; others that Hercules will seize the controlling 
influence over the minds of men... . In the midst of the 
discussion, Gallio, the proconsul and host, is called away 
from his banquet by word of a riot in the town. ... In 
an hour or so, he returns and addresses his guests: “I 
deeply regret that I had to leave. By Jupiter, what a 
silly, unimportant business caused the disturbance... . 
The affair was just another of those ridiculous Jewish 
factional outbreaks. A Jew named Paul was the trouble- 
maker. It seems he is attempting to spread a new ver- 
sion of the Jewish law in the name of another Jew named 
Jesus. All very insignificant, really. And now let us re- 
sume our interesting and important discussion as to 
who will dominate the religious thought of the future, 
Venus or Hercules.” . . . Gallio and his guests were face 
to face with new world but they did not know it. 


Considering the discussion at the Gallio banquet in an- 
other way, however, it had, unknown to the guests, some 
germs of reality in it. ... In a sense, the future did be- 
long to Venus and Hercules and the other false pagan 
gods, but not the immediate future which the guests 
had in mind. . . . For the fifteen hundred years or so 
which followed the Gallio banquet, the lofty Christian 
truths supplanted the errors and degradations of pa- 
ganism. ... Then came the Protestant Reformation, the 
first step in the process which has resulted in the mass 
exodus from Christ and the return to paganism which 
are characteristic of our times. . . . Today the practices 
of the worshipers of Jupiter, Venus, Hercules are copied 
by untold millions. . . . Divorce, birth-control, infant 
murder in the form of abortion and other pagan activi- 
ties corrupt the lives of this generation. . . . In the center 
of each subway car in one of our American cities is an 
electrically illuminated contraption which flashes the 
name of the next subway station. . . . At times, the con- 
traption gets out of order, and begins flashing the sta- 
tions which lie behind rather than those which lie ahead. 
. . . Analogously, the religious thought dominating the 
last four centuries has gone haywire. . . . Instead of 
flashing forth the great Christian truths and aiding men 
to move toward their destination, it has been flashing 
forth the old errors of paganism and persuading men 
to wallow in the ancient pagan perversions. 


The new world which was taking form at the time of 
the Gallio banquet belonged to Jesus Christ. . . . To 
whom will the new world which is rising now all about 
us belong? . . . Saint Paul and the early Christians cap- 
tured that post-Gallio world for Christ. .. . If the world 
now in the making is to belong to Christ, it will be 
because we Catholics living today won it for Him. . . 

If we do not, nobody else will. JOHN A. ToOMEY 
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Catholic and ao hy SAY Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 


Organized Athleties All sports in season 
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St.Elizabeth Hospital School of Nursing 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, Accredited Schoo! 


conducted by the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. 
Four Years High School required. Loan Scholarships. 
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Read this thrilling saga of the Southwest... 


the inside story of Fray Marcos 
and the Coronado adventure 


THE SEVEN 
GOLDEN CYTIES 


By MABEL FARNUM 


With Fray Marcos de Niza you'll toil through the 
desert country of Old Mexico and New Spain into 
the unknown country to the north, searching for 
the seven golden cities of Cibola. More than four 
centuries ago, accompanied only by Indians and a 
black-hearted braggart named Estevan the Moor, 
Fray Marcos little realized the effect his adventure 
would have upon the Coronado expedition which 
would follow his trail, and ultimately upon the 
entire historical pattern of our American Southwest. 


Like Fray Marcos you'll find in the clowning 
countenance of Estevan no indication of the treach- 
ery that will involve the friar in the most tragic 
hoax of the New World. Decorated with baubles 
and trinkets, and followed always by his own 
retinue of fawning native women, the Moor is a 
fascinating figure as he prances along ahead of 
the friar, acting as interpreter with Indian tribes 
along the way, and filling his pockets as he talks. 
Yet, when only the crest of a hill remains between 
the expedition and its goal, it is the gay and 





Get your copy from your nearest bookstore 
or use the coupon attached and we will send 
you a copy on & days’ approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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garrulous Estevan who becomes the bloody har- 
binger of the expedition’s doom. 


In a vision of sun and sand you'll discover with 
Fray Marcos the first of the seven cities of Cibola 
. . . and you'll know why he dared not enter the 
land where Estevan the Moor had spoken and 
stolen once too often. $2.75 
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